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Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 4to. 36 pp. Cadell and Da- 
vies. 1817. 


THE establishment of the Church of Christ in the remote re- 
gions of the East, is an event which shall distinguish the times 
in which we live to ages yet unborn. Of those vast countries 
in which the glad tidings of the Gospel were first promulgated, 
but a few, a very few, retain even the ruins of the fabric ouce 
raised among them to tell the tale of their ancient glory. To 
the Patriarchs of Armenia some jurisdiction, in name at least, 
over the remnants of the ancient establishments in the lesser Asia, 
Syria, and Cyprus, is still reserved. But the religion of the 
Armenian Church has departed so far from its original purity, 
and both in its ceremonies and its faith, is so clouded with su- 
perstition, as to present rather a melancholy than a consoling 
prospect. The preservation of its primitive discipline has main- 
tained its existence amidst events of the most threatening nature, 
but the corruption of its doctrine will never permit its extension 
into distant countries, or its influence over unconverted minds. 
Pure doctrine and primitive discipline are essential alike to 
the rapid propagation, and to the permanent ascendancy of the 
Christian faith. Where the faith of the Gospel is either deformed 
by superstition, or caricatured by fanaticism, there has always 
been found an insuperable bar to its ready reception, especially 
among those who are enabled to judge of it by enquiry, wot to 
take it on trust. The stream must run clear and unpollated, or 
its channels will soon be = up with its own sediment. 
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For a similar reason any variety or contradiction of doctrine 
among its preachers, cannot but operate as a fatal obstacle to its 
propagation. Its enemies in heathen countries, who are sufli- 
ciently acute both in detecting and exposing the error, have 
ever taken full advantage of the discordances in its doctrine, and 
the contentions of its teachers; and @ priori they are to a cer- 
tain point excusable in their opposition. 
Where again there has been a neglect of primitive discipline in 
a newly established portion of the Church Universal, there will 
necessarily be wanting that unity of action, and that consistency 
of substance, which is essential alike both to its present support, 
aud to its further extension. Nor for the preservation of order 
alone, but for the prevention of error, is the restraint of pri- 
mitive discipline required. A steady and a lasting barrier must 
be opposed against the incursion of new and fantastical notions, 
against the fluctuatious of public opinion, and the perversity of 
contending factions. ‘To effectually answer these important 
ends, we can resort only to that mild, patriarchal and primitive 
discipline, of which the Apostles were the first founders, and 
their Churches the brightest examples. If those, who are most 
zealous in the missionary cause, would but condescend both to 
examine, and to follow the high examples, which appear to 
have been ordained for our imitation, much difficulty would 
vanish, and much nonsense would be spared. In the same 
manner as the Gospel was propagated in the first days of its 
glory, in such must it be propagated‘now ; the means indeed are 
not the same; the Apostles bad the extraordinary assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, we are partakers only in its ordinary blessings ; 
but using them in the same mauner, and to the same end, we 
may reasonably expect proportionate success: but when we 
forsake the example, and disdain the manner which the Apostles 
have commended to our imitation, it is no wonder that our ex- 
ertions are fruitless, and our attempts abortive. Church gor 
vernment, Church order, and Church discipline, are the cone 
stant objects of the Apostles exhortation, and we know that they 
were the objects also of their continual practice. What success 
therefore can be hoped from those efforts, the very actuating 
and impelling causes of which.are heresy and schism: the con- 
sequences, especially in our Indian dominions, are but too con- 
spicious. ‘The discordances of doctrine, and the varieties. of 
faith preached by their several propagandists, the utter absurdity 
of seme, the palpable mischief of others, bave already armed 
the minds of the natives (the superior classes of whom. are suffi- 
ciently sharp in the detection of nonsense) with such arguments 
against Christianity in general, as will require the strength of ne 
mean arm to combat and overthrow. In addition to all fe 
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the conduct of many Missionaries have been so wild and extras 
vagant, as to raise a strong aversion to Christianity upon poli- 
tical no less than moralkgrounds. It is scarcely to be credited 
how much the cause of the Gospel has been injured by the in- 
discretion of its agents, and by the ignorance of those by whom 
they are supported. We are almost justified in asserting, that 
of all the Missiotiaties which this country has sent out, there 
are very few, excepting those under the guidanee and protection 
of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who havé 
not done more harm than good. A 
It is not therefore without the most heart-felf exultation, that 
we saw a scion of our pure, primitive, and apostolic Church planted 
in these distant regions, from whence we are not without the 
most sanguine hope, that, under the blessing of Providence, it 
shall spread. its branches from one sea to another, from the 
flood unto the world’s end. Nor do we deem it the least satis. 
factory source of pious expectation, that the care of this newly 
planted establishment, has been committed to one, in whosé 
mind is to be found the rare combination of those talents and 
qualifications, which are so peculiarly necessary for the successful 
discharge of the difficult and important duties of his high callings 
In Bishop Middleton is to be found that deep and accurate scho- 
larship which enforces respect ; that earnest and perspicuous elo. 
quence which commands attention ; that cool and distinguishing 
judgment which is most active when it is most deliberate; and 
above all, that ardent yet chastened spirit of enterprise in his 
holy cause, which but rises in proportion to the barriers which 
would impede its way. . 


Nil actum reputans si quid superesset agendum, 


If to all these is added, in manners the most dignified urbanity, 
in heart the most generous affection, the portrait is complete, 
We have traced the leading lineaments in the ar sete: of this 
extraordinary man, not as at offering of personal adulation; he 
is above our flattery, even if the winds and waves could waft 
it to his ears; but that the people of England may see and know 
to what'a man the spiritual care of their oriental dominions is 
consigned. {u Bishop Middleton this Church ahd tation have 
lost a man whrose firmness 2nd vigour might have stemmed the 
torrent of fanaticism, whose talents and zeal might have 
strengthened the cause of sound and orthodox Christianity, But 
what England has lost, India has more than gainéd. Wide was 
the field for his efforts at home, but more expanded still is his 
theatre of action abroad. --With his opportunities, his ¢xertions 
have been fully commensurate, as the unitéd voice of those who 
have lately returned from the East can most triumphantly testify. 
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As all the Missionary Societies, and their publications, though 
professing to acquaint the public with the advance of Chris- 
tianity abroad, have preserved the most marked and guarded si- 
lence upon the operations of the Bishop, and upon the success 
of his exertions in the holy cause, our readers will not be dis- 
pleased to be acquainted, from the most authentic source, with 
the outline of his progress, from whence it will clearly appear 
that action, not pretension, is the character of our British Pa- 
triarch of the East. 

In June, 1814, Bishop Middleton quitted the shores of his 
native country, a splendid exile from the honours and rank which 
appeared to court his expectations at home, for the cause of 
Christ and of his Gospel, in a distant land. In the December 
of the same year he arrived at Calcutta. The first public recep- 
tion of the new Bishop was not such as to warrant any very fa- 
vourable expectation of the respect with which he was to be 
treated in India, or of the support which he had to expect from 
home. The warmth of feeling which he ought to have found, 
he appears, of himself, to have soon created. ‘The residents at 
Calcutta soon found that no ordinary man was come among 
them. On Christmas day, 1814, he, in, the new cathedral, de- 
livered his first sermon, and from many who were present, we 
understand that the effect was astonishing. During the first 
year his Lordship preached often in the morning, and gave lec- 
tures every alternate afternoon, between June and November, 
on the Liturgy of the Church. His congregations were equally 
numerous and attentive, and thus was he labouring in the first 
and most important step towards propagating Christianity abroad, 
by securing its foundations at home. As another great step iu 
the same work, as soon as possible after his arrival, he founded ‘ 
a Diocesan Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Considerable subscriptions were raised, all necessary 
books have accordingly been sent out, an active correspondence 
with] the Parent Society established, and long before this time 
his Lordship’s flock have had reason to be grateful for such an 
establishment. To the schools also his Lordship dedicated no 
inconsiderable portion of his time and attention. Of a free- 
school of 300, upon the plan of Dr. Bell, of an orphan school 
for 700, half casts, he became the official visitor. Annual ex- 
aminations were instituted, with which one of the chief natives 
was so much delighted, that he presented them with 500 rupees. 
In July, 1815, his Lordship confirmed upwards of 600 persons. 
As by some unaccountable neglect the letters patent were not - 
promulgated till nearly a year after his arrival, his Lordship 
could not proceed to hold his primary visitation, at Calcutta, 
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till the 7th of December, 1815, when the Charge before us was 
delivered. 

Immediately after the wisitation at Calcutta, the Bishop set 
out for Madras, where he arrived in January, 1816. On the 8th 
of that month he consecrated a Church, which, for splendour and 
beauiy, is surpassed by none even in London. It is supported 
by eighteen [onic columns, of a stone resembling marble, and is 
decorated with a lofty spire. It stands in a field of six acres, 
surrounded by palm trees, forming altogether a grand and im- 
posing object. On the 11th the same Charge was again delivered 
to the Clergy of Madras. His Lordship, while at this presi- 
dency, confirmed upwards of three hundred, most of them being 
persons grown up. Near this place he received an almost 
Apostolic greeting from a band of Armenians, headed by a 
nuncio from their Patriarch. Such were their feeling of joy in 
seeing a Church established even on the Ganges; would that 
their pious warmth could be transported into the heart of the 
colder Christians of our British growth. 

At Madras also, his Lordship established a Diocesan Com- 
mittee, to which all the military subscribed, being very desirous 
to procure such books as might be proper for their soldiers. 
From Madras his Lordship travelled on to ‘Tranquebar, where 
he was enabled to give a very seasonable aid to the Danish mis- 
sion at that place, by dispensing to them the bounty of our ex- 
cellent Society of Bartlett’s Buildings. At Tanjore he was re- 
ceived by the Rajah with all the respect due to his rank and sta- 
tion; this was the same Rajah, who did not disdain to call the 
venerable Schwartz his friend, and even to shed tears over his 
tomb ; so beautiful, even in the eyes of the Heathen, “ are the 
feet of them that bring glad tidings.” From Tanjore the Bishop 
proceeded to Cochin and Tritchmopoly ; at the latter place he 
consecrated a Church and confirmed. On his road a number of 
the chief Bramins, hearing of his religious rank, came out to 
pay their respects to the British pastor. As he passed along 
the country, he visited all the missionary stations, and early in 
June, 1816, he arrived at Bombay. Here, as we have heard, 
he was received with all that warmth of kindness which distin- 
guishes its present generous and excellent governor*. Here 
also the Bishop consecrated a Church, confirmed, and esta- 
blished another Didcesan Committee, which, as at Calcutta and 
Madras, Was put into immediate correspondence with the Parent 
Society. On the 13th of June, his Lordship held a visitation, 
and repeated his Charge. We have heard from this quarter, 
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that before his return to Calcutta, he had intended to visit Cey- 

lon; but whether our information is correct, we do not pretend 
to say. : 

Such is the outline of the operations of his Lordship within a 

space of not quite two years. When we last beard of him from 

those but recently arrived from Bombay, he had been by land 

and sea more than 5000 miles. This even in England might 

well be considered as no slight exertion. But our readers need 

ve not to be informed, that wavelling in India is widely different- 

from travelling in England. Nor are we to figure to ourselves 

i the Bishop travelling with all the luxury and state of Oriental 





. grandeur. We have understood that his attendants were few, 

and his comforts fewer ; the slender income which the Company. 
3 have allowed him (being 2000]. per annum, less than that of a 
o puisne Judge) will but ili afford the comforts even of a stationary; 
i life, much less of a long and expensive expedition. Notwith- 
standing all the obstacles which pride and parsimony have thrown 


in bis way, his courage has still prevailed, and most manfully has 
: he discharged the duty committed to his charge. Already bas he 
strengthened and cemented the scattered portion of the Christian 
Church in the vast Peninsula, already has he united them in the bands 
Ee of order and discipline, with himself as their head, with each other 
i- as iellow labourers, with their native country as their protector, 
; Nor do we doubt that upon such a foundation, so deeply and 
' firmly laid in the very rock itself, a superstructure shall arise, _ 
in which all the nations of the East shall come and worship. The 
| effects are already visible. Already has a Bramin of the first 
’ rank, with ‘two hundred of his followers, renounced idolatry. 
i This Ramchum Roy, sou of the Rajah of Burdwan, had many 
; conferences with bis Lordship; and here again we see the 
i practical need of deep learning and theological research in q 
Bishop of the East, for we have understood that he had a very 
difficult task to steer the mind of the new convert from the 
' shuais of Socinianism, upon which, but for the sound and mas- 
terly arguments of his Lordship, he must have split. 
‘he Charge before us is what we should have expected from 
Ba. such a man as Bishop Middleton. It deals in no bigh flowa 
b verbiage, it holds forth no delusive expectations, it recounts no 
4.4 prodigies, it promises no wonders. Clear, earnest, and prac- 
| tical, it 1s the result of no ordinary thought; it points to no com< 
mon views. It has eloquence indeed, but it is the eloquence of 
vg reason. Its chief design is to lay down those precise and prac- 
i tical means, by which effect may be given to the important pur- 
bie *s which the legislature contemplated upon the establishing 
Sievers in British India, ' 
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* I am fully aware, that in procceding to the consideration of 
these points, I am entering upon a subject of no common ere 
Jam deeply sensible Of thé difference, which subsists between thé 
condition of Christianity in these regions, and the order and sta- 
bility, which it has long attained in England: I am ready to 
admit, that the duties of the Clergy are here to be performed 
in circumstances somewhat peculiar ; that the public feeling is to 
be considered and conciliated; and that the suggestions of Chris« 
tian prudence no where require to be observed with stricter care: 
but the inferences, which arise from this state of things, must be 
drawn with discrimination, or they will lead to consequences, 
which instead of removing our difficulties, could only tend to in- 
érease them. You are not to infer, where an object is definite, 
and legitimate, and accompanied, as we cannot doubt, with God’s 
blessing, that impediments, however formidable in the outset, can 
in their nature be permanent: it would be wrong to infer, that 
schemes of improvement are not to be prosecuted with ardour, be- 
cause hitherto they have been scarcely thought of, or under ever 
disadvantage have failed; and admitting the existence of dificuk 
ties to the utmost extent, I will venture to remind you, that the 
just conclusion is the necessity of a ready and conscientious co- 
operation under one head; upon whom, after all, (and I feel it 
to be no light responsibility ) the blame of failure must principally 
rest. And when we recollect. that those who have been most 
forward to allege the peculiar circumstances of this country as ar- 
guments against improvement, have usually been persons not 
remarkable for their attachment to the Christian cause, I trust 
that the last to insist upon impediments, and to shelter themselves 
behind anomalies, will be the English Clergy. We have no na- 
tural impediments to contend against, but the manners and habits 
incidental to an enervating climate ; and yet there is no region on 
the earth, where the religion of Jesus, if duc care be taken to 
plant and to water it, will not flourish. The most dissipated city 
of the East became one of the earliest and most distinguished seats 
of the Gospel. We know that ‘ the disciples were called Christians 
first at Antioch *;’ aud that a branch of the Church of Antioch 
has subsisted for centuries, under every discouragement, amidst 
the mountains of Malabar,’’ P. 6. | 


_The Bishop then proceeds to enlarge upon the topic of diss 
cipline, and to consider the prejudices which but too fatally exist 
against the introduction: of its first featare, Episcopal Govern- 
ment, in the Presidencies of India. As this portion of the 
Charge is so well worth the attention of our readers, English as 
well as Indian, we shall preseut it entire. 


“ The age in which we live, is not generally chargeable with 
any want of zeal in behalf of religion. The value of Christianity is 


* Acts xi, 26, 
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felt and acknowledged by the great mass of Christians; and 
praise-worthy efforts are made for its diffusion. Much, however, of 
this zeal is destitute of regulation, or is directed only by the private 
views and notions of those, by whom it is cherished; and while 
those notions are so discordant, and are sometimes inculcated with 
so little regard to any recognized authority, it is to be expected, 
that the obligation to order in religious proceedings should be 
little attended to, and in consequence not generally understood : 
there seems even to be a prejudice against it, as if it were injurious 
to zeal, by having a tendency to cramp its exertions, and to nar- 
row the range of piety. It may be supposed, that an order of 
men, who have voluntarily adopted the alee views of the Church 
of England, and who know the grounds on which her discipline 
is established, and have had experience of its use and necessity, 
will be little liable, on such a subject, to be affected by the fluc- 
tuating opinions of the day ; and yet, perhaps, it is too much to 
hope, that any of us, especially in such circumstances, should be 
wholly exempt from the influence of prevailing sentiment: human 
nature is too weak to adhere invariably and inflexibly to principles, 
which, however solemnly adopted and powerfully established, are 
yet disparaged in the public estimation and not always observed in 
practice. 1 would remind you, then, that the order and discipline 
of our Church are an integral part of its constitution, considering 
it as an instrument in the hands of God for the maintenance and dif- 
fusion of truth. The inculcation of sound doctrine is perceived 
by the most superficial, to be the highest object and aim of re- 
ligious instruction: but it is not always remembered, that sound 
teaching can be maintained only by salutary discipline; and that 
the unity of truth must be preserved by a reference to some par- 
ticular interpretation of Scripture. Neither can provision be ge- 
nerally made for the maintenance of religion, but through the aid 
of an Ecclesiastical Polity ;. not necessarily, indeed, enjoying the 
sanction and protection of the state, but sufficiently strong to main- 
tain and enforce its regulations against opposition: which, how- 
ever, in the present condition of society, is scarcely supposeable to 
any ‘great extent, without the assistance of the temporal power. 
And such appears to be the actual constitution of the Church of 
England. Its government and discipline originally emanate from 
higher — than any human enactments, or the power of 
Princes ; even from the Word of God, and the promises of Christ, 
and the practice of his Apostles: its Liturgy and its Articles, 
though of human composition, are yet interpretations of Scripture 
by persons, to whom was committed the ministry of the word: and 
the Rubric, which it has framed to preserve a decency and pro- 
riety of worship, and the Canons, by which it has provided for its 
imaanen, are the results of piety and experience applied to 
these particular subjects: the part which the state has taken in 
these proceedings, has been only to adopt and to sanction them, 
aud to secure to the Clergy, who teach in conformity with such 
principles, 
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principles, the emoluments, which a Christian state will appro- 


jate to the maintenance of the Gospel, together with certain 
alien and honeurs, to uphold them in the eyes of the world.’ 


P. 11. 


After a very able and judicious recommendation of that dis- 
cipline which the Scriptures, the example of the Primitive 
Church, and the laws of good government enforce; the Bishop 
is naturally led to consider the probable consequences of its 
establishment, in the more ready propagation of the Gospel. 
We are well aware of the very delicate ground his Lordship has 
to tread upon in this important point. | Difficulties of the most 
serious nature present themselves to the mind of every thinking 
person; but we must, at the same time, express our conviction 
that most of these difficulties have arisen from the intemperate 
language and the violent measures proposed by those whose 
zeal in the Missionary cause is certainly not guided by either 
knowledge or discretion. ‘The pernicious consequences result- 
ing even from the proposition of their measures, and from the 
alarm created among the natives by them, have caused even the 
first ideas of any interference with the religion of the country to 
be regarded with a suspicious eye. But in Bishop Middleton the 
East India Company have found not an ignorant or an intempe- 
rate fanatic, but a sober, sound, yet zealous Christian. In him 
they have found that calm and comprehensive mind, that wise 
and statesman-like view of things around him, which calculates 
upon every obstacle, which estimates every difficulty, which 
knows all the gradations by which alone the great object ef con- 
version can alone be effected. That the natives of Hindostan 
should be converted to the Gospel, we must suppose that every 
Christian mind will most ardently desire; but that the means 
generally proposed for its accomplishment are of so violent a 
nature as Lo endanger even the existence of our eastern empire, 
every one who is conversant with lydia affairs must too surel 
acknowledge. Many, therefore, of those best acquainted wi 
the feelings of the natives, and the politics of the country, not 
separating the means from the énd, but confounding the danger 
of the mesures proposed with the object in view, bave set them- 
selves most violently against any attempt to disturb the religion 
of the natives, and against any attempt to propagate the Chris- 
tian faith. In their opposition to the measures too generally 
proposed for its propagation we certainly conceive them fairly 
Justified, and for this one reason among others, that, indepen- 
dent of their dangerous tendency, they will be assuredly found 
wholly ineffectual in accomplishing their object. We conceive 
tliat means are yet in our power to effect the object, which, ab- 
stractedly considered, is most desirable. But the means are too 
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gentle, the progress too slow, the end too distant to suit thé 
fancies of fanaticism. But for that very reason they will comms 
mand the attention of the wise and engage the hearts of the 
good. We much doubt whether the longest lives of the present 
generation will witness the glorious effects which shall be wrought 
by the establishment of the Church in the East, we much doubt 
whether the good Bishop himself will see the superstructare 
rising from the level of the earth; but it will surely rise, and rise 
the more surely from the deliberate, cautious, yet indefatigable 
toil with which its foundations have been cemented and secured. 
‘To the coldest Christian the following views of the Bishop upon 
these important points cannot appear intemperate, to the most 
ardent they will not appear lukewarm. 


« Weare aware, indeed, that this is a topic, from the mere men- 
tion of which some persons shrink with alarm ; and unquestionably, 
if we could be supposed to cherish the thought of propagating Re- 
ligion by force, not only ought the subject to be proscribed 
by common consent, but the idea should be rejected with horror. 
We bless God, however, that persecution on account of Religian is 
alike abhorrent from the Faith of Protestants and the temper ofthe 
times: the only armour of an offensive kind in the Christian pano- 

ly is * the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” But 
if, in the general dissemination of knowledge, the excellence of 
Christianity should be more fully displayed ;—if a faithful and 
affectionate exhibition of the Truth, as it is in Christ Jesus, should 
impress the minds of some, who cannot discover either the grounds 
of their present Faith, or the reasonableness of their Worship ;—or 
if a strict attention to divine ordinances and to Christian duties 

among ourselves should produce the effects, which so abundantl 
followed it in the early stages of the Gospel, and should bring in 
willing converts to Christ, 1 know not that “ any man can forbid 
water, that these should not be baptized.”” And the prophetic 
Word enjoins us to look to such an event, though it has not defined 
the precise mode or the time of its accomplishment. In this view, 
then, the Church in India may be only in its infant state: it may 
be destined to receive gradual yet continual accessions of strength ; 
and it may ultimately, in the unseen methods of Providence, 
be made the means of dispensing knowledge and consolation to the 
descendants of millions, who are yet without its pale: * the king- 
dom of God,”’ as we are assured, “ cometh not with observation’? 
or “ outward shew.” With reference, therefore, to such a con. 
summation, however remote, the attention will be naturally directed 
to the Church Establishment, as the centre from which the whole 
body of Converts must derive its unity and consistency. In every 
supposable state of society, except in a temporary coalition of ad- 
verse and discordant prejudices, where the object is political power, 
the Religion which is established by authority, will maintain its 
just preponderance; and that preponderance, in the present t 
' whe 
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while it will be seen to be in favour of a Discipline derived from the 
primitive ages, and having therefore the sanction of antiquity, 
would also be found to be most congenial with the habits anh the 
character of the people. It may, therefore, be reasonably expect~ 
ed, that the Government of the future Church, whatever be its exe 
tent, should be that which was in foree at the time of its foundas 
tion ; or in other words, should be Epi al: that the decent and 
dignified order of our Establishment. should be the model, which 
Christian congregations would adopt ; and that from whatever quar- 
ter the tidings of the Gospel may first have come, and however im- 
perfectly or partially conveyed, all diversity of practice or opinion 
should gradually subside in the doctrine and the discipline of the 
Church. A sinall Society of Christians may, indeed, be formed 
upon almost any of the various schemes, which caprice may sugs 
gest; and such societies may be preserved from dissolution, so long 
as an Establishment diverts the jealousy of rival sects: but nothing 
which has any resemblance to Independency is adapted to the 
maintenance of Religion amongst a numerous people, and least of 
all perhaps, when we consider their peculiar character, amongst the 
nations of the East. Abstract theories of Religious Liberty would 
be hardly intelligible, where no real or supposed right was felt to be 
infringed ; and the unbiassed judgment would declare for Christi- 
anity in that form, in which the fullest provision should be made for 
Piety, and Order, and Peace.”’ P. 16. 


For the general discipline of the Church the Bishop proceeds 
to call the attention of the Clergy to those particular points 
which press upon them especially: to dress; to a greater 
strictness both in the hour and in the mode of performing the 
marriage service, in which much indecorous laxity had but too 
generally prevailed, marriages in India having been often per- 
formed in private houses, and at all hours of the day. To the 
order also necessary for the admimistration of Baptism an espe- 
cial allusion is made. The Bishop earnestly exhorts them to 
approximate as much as possible to the cundilion and to the 
duties. of the parochial Clergy in England, and not to remain con- 
tented with the less arduous employment of military chaplains. 
To all these particulars exhortations, which shew a very consi+ 
derable knowledge of the peculiar circumstances under which 
Indian Clergy are placed, his Lordship adds: 


“ In every part of the world a kind Providence has connected 
our happiness with our duty: but in no condition is the remark 
more just, than with respect to Clergymen in India. Here I cannot 
Suppose any medium between habitual attention to duty, and habits 
ofindolence and voluptuousness. In England the case is different : 
there the Clergy are induced to employ their leisure, and sometimes 
perhaps pees One their leisure, from their proper duties, in various 
pursuits more or less honourable and useful, and worthy of active 

minds; 
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minds: they engage in the labours and cares of the Magistracy ; or 
they cultivate their own glebe ; or Literature has attractions, which 
are here unknown: and happily for the Country, the education of 
the youth of the higher and middle classes of the Community is al- 
most exclusively in their hands. From all such engagements you 
are necessarily precluded ; and this circumstance justifies the suppo- 
sition, that here you can have no other pursuits, than the duties and 
the studies of your profession. 

** Among the objects, then, which fall under the head of duties, 
I would recommend to your particular attention the state of the 
Military ; who, indeed, in some instances constitute nearly the 
whole of your flocks. There cannot be a class of persons more in 
need of pastoral superintendence, and of instruction in the truths 
of our Religion : too frequently, it is to be presumed, that the com- 
mon soldiers were brought up in habits of profligacy, and still more 
frequently, that whatever of good they learnt in their childhood, has 
been lost from long disuse. You cannot, then, be engaged in a 
more Christian object, than in seeking to reclaim them ; in awaken- 
ing them to a sense of their danger ; in urging them to receive in- 
struction; in visiting them in their sickness ; and in dispensing to 
them the consolations of our Holy Faith. And scarcely, if at all, 
less valuable will be your labours in the conduct of Regimental 
Schools: in which, agreeably to the design of His Royal Flighness 
the Duxe of York, the principles of the Church of England are to 
be inculcated on the plan of the Nationat Sociery.”’ P, 27. 


The advice of the Bishop respecting their studies is admira- 
bly adapted to their peculiar situation. The whole indeed of 
this Charge cannot be read without feelings of the deepest emo- 
tion, as it brings nof an imaginary but a real scene to our eyes. 
It presents to our view the first Patriarch of British India ad- 
dressing a scattered but an active ministry, addressing them in 
the language not of grandeur or exultation, but of earnest, af- 
fectionate, yet cautious counsel, not anticipating on the one 
hand imaginary triumph, nor magnifying on the other the pros- 
pect of impending defeat; but calling upon them the strict dis- 
charge of their most important duties, and both by precept and 
example pointing out the way. From a less determined mind 
than that of Bishop, might have been expected the language of 
just disappointment. But not an expression either of peevish- 
ness or irritation has escaped his pen. Duty, as it is the first 
object in his mind, so it is the chief theme of his exhortation. 
‘That all the difficulties which, from quarters the most opposite, 
he will have to encounter, have passed through his consideration 
is most clear, but they appear so to have passed as rather to en- 
courage than to intimidate. 

However militant the Church of Christ here on earth may be, 
to its establishment in Indja we are still sanguine enough to 
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look, in God’s good time, for the happiest results. First, in 
confirming the faithy and regulating the morals of its European 
children. However respectable in their private character, and 
however active in their private exertions the [ndia chaplains may 
have been, still they had no head to look to, either for encou- 
ragement, for example, or for counsel Their -authority was 
that only of private teachers, not of an established Clergy. The 
exertions of a zealous, active, and temperate head caunot but 
animate the efforts of the inferior members with new life, and 
arm them with a new authority. The very example and the very 
society of such a man as Bishop Middleton cannot fail of puri- 
fying the minds of the higher circle in which he moves, and 
of directing their attention both to the professions and the duties - 
of Christianity, and the weight which this example will have upon 
all around must produce the most beneficial consequences. ‘Fo 
all ranks the earnest and affectionate eloquence of the Bishop in 
the pulpit will speak a language which will find its way to the 
very heart of his auditors. All these and various other circum- 
stances taken together, must surely have a strong effect in re- 
forming the morals and checking the profligacy of the European 
settlers, and when that is effected, one great obstacle to the con- 
version of the natives will be removed—the vices and the crimes 
of those professing Christianity. 

The second happy effect to be expected is the promotion of 
the cause of unity. One of the great objections of the natives 
to Christianity, is the division of its members into so various 
and so contradictory forms of faith. Let the purity of the 
Gospel once shine forth in imnocence of life and in unity of 
faith, and one of the great difficulties in the way of conversion 
will be removed. It is therefore with unfeigned regret that we 
have read a most intemperate and insulting harangue of Doctor 
Brice, the representative of the Scotch Church, against Epis. 
copacy. This person was sent out at the same time with the 
Bishop, for the sake of the many Scotch who were settled in 
India. All these, before the arrival of Dr. Brice, were in harmony. 
with the Church of England, and willingly united in all its forms 
of public worship.. The first effect, therefore, of this measure 
was, to create a schism where it found none, and in the person of - 
Dr. Brice not only to create, but to foment division. It was not 
sufficient for him to tear open the wound and to separate the parts 
which had closed in Christian union, but to assail, with little shew 
of reason, and less of temperance, the wnoffending Church and 
its venerable head. Such are the triumphs of liberality. Not- 
withstanding this lamentable schism, at the very commencement 
of his labours, we have little. doubt, but that the character, the 
labours, and the eloquence of the Bishop will heal tke breach, 
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and daily succeed in uniting all Christians in that firm and com 
pact body, which is most conformable to the commands, and 
most favourable to the propagation of the Gospel. 

In addition to all these circumstances we are happy to notice 
an event recorded in the Calcutta Gazette of May 28, 1816, 
from which, in due dime, and if suffered to work quietly we 
anticipate the happiest results.. By that paper we find, thata 
meeting was held on the 19th of that Month, at the house of 
Sir H. East, the Chief Justice of Bengal, to institute a sort of 
college for the national education of Hindoo children. At this 
meeting were collected most of the chief natives of various casts, 
and several of the Pundits. It was resolved that their design 
should be carried into immediate execution, and a very consi- 
derable sum was subscribed for the purpose. ‘This circumstance 
alone, when it is known with what difficulty a Hindoo will part 
with his money to advance any speculation for moral improve- 
ment, is the best proof of their earnestness in the object. I[¢ 
was resolved, that all casts should be equally admitted and edu- 
cated together, but that they should be fed separately. ‘The 
first concession will appear no small effort to those who are ac-~ 
quainted with the rigid prejudices of the Hindoos in this respect. 
It was also determmed, that the College should be placed under 
the patronage of the Governor General and the Supreme Coun 


cil: that the Chief Justice should be President, and that the 


managing Committee should be composed, partly of Eurépeans, 
partly of Natives. ‘To this union we look forward with a 
rational hope, as a means of conciliatng those prejudices which 
have heretofore existed in the minds of the Hindoos, both with 
respect to themselves and tothe Europeans. By the very terms 
of an union of this nature, be it where it may, much is conceded 
by the predominant party; and we trust that such a concession 
may be cautiously aud gradually improved into the happiest 
effects. . 

Whatever might have been the opinions of too large a part of 
the governing members of the India Company, on the establish- 
ment of Episcopacy im India, we trust that now they have disco- 
vered the worth and the value of him who has been selected ag 
its head, every sentiment either of coldness or of hostility, will 
subside into feelings of the warmest affection and regard. Called 
upon, as the Lishop is, to a station of much dignity and ex- 
pence, with claims upon him for public and private charities of 
the first importance, with the wants both of his clergy and of 
their flocks pressing upon him, we trust that a much larger 
allowance will be assigned than the very scanty minimum which 
the Act of Parliament prescribes. Wih an income less by 
2000), per annum than the puisué judges, aud inferior even to 
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many of the lower officers in the Company's service, it is ime 
possible for him to meet the numerous demands which must 
be made upon his rank and station. We do trust that the 
Company will, from their happy experience of the good effects 
resulting from the presence of a Bishop, and of such a Bishop 
as Dr. Middleton among them, enable him to extend the sphere 
of his utility, by increasing the powers of his action, Parsie’ 
mony in such a case would but ill become the dignity, and ill 
promote the best interests of the Company, ‘To thei his labours 
are dedicated, from them they should meet their due considera- 
tion. The lot of a India Bishop is a lot but little to be envied, 
In a climate, where the lamp of life burns fast, with no interest 
to stimulate exertion, with no prescriptive authority to enforce 
respect, without counsel, and without countenance, to duty and 
to duty alone can he look for comfort or reward. Were he to 
direct his view to an earthly crown, whether of dignity or of ap- 
plause, he might sink under the difficulties with which a cold and 
calgulating jealousy on the one hand, anda faithless and dissembling 
fanaticism on the other, have encompassed and retarded his exer- 
tions, he might sink into hopeless apathy and despair. But even 
his reward will be found here, not in patronage of the great, but 
in the love and veneration of the good. Happy will he even be 
im difficulty, happy in neglect, for both here and hereafter 


IiPO> TO AIDION EBAETIEN. 





Art. Il. Medical Transactions, published by the College of 
Physicians in Loudon. Vol, Vth. 485 pp. 12s. Long. 
manand Co, 1815. 


THE College of Physicians we consider to be in al] medical 
affairs, the constituted authority of the land: it is. endowed by 
the laws with no inconsiderable power, and we could wish to 
see its jurisdiction still further enlarged. Quackery in medicine, 
as well as in religion, is ever loud in its pretences and bold m 
its advances; and no ordinary vigilance is required to restrain 
its insolence and to expose its absurdity. Far be it from us to 
question the political right which every Englishman possesses of be- 
ing ruined both in body and soul by whom he chooses, whether it 
be by the pills and potions of an advertising mountebank, or by 
the more fatal empiricism of a fanatical impostor. Ina landof 
liberty error must be tolerated, but truth should be established; 
2 constituted authority there should be to which the weak should 
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look for support, the wise for countenance, and the ignorant for 
instruction ; which by its warning voice should reclaim the mis- 
guided victim of quackery:and deceit, and palliate the mischief 
attendant on the liberty of free and uucontroulable choice. As 
Jong as such an establishment, either in theology or in medicine 
shall remain, the triumphs of quackery are incomplete, but there 
are levellers in all professions, and levellers there ever will be, as 
long as pride, conceit, and fraud are elements in our moral com- 
position. We trust however that notwithstanding all the slang 
of northern sciolism, there is still that sterling sense in the 
English nation, which will rise up in defence of all that is sound 
and good, and manfully check the daring attempts now made 
by the selfish ambition of some, and the ill-digested fancies of 
others, to lay low every existing establishment which the wis- 
dom of our ancestors founded, and the experience of ages has 
confirmed. 

The College of Physicians has been assailed by a host of 
hungry adventurers from the north ; as yet it has stood its ground. 
But its real security must be from within, from the wisdom of 
its councils, from the vigour and utility of its efforts, and from 
the private character, influence, and attainments of its members. 
When indolence shall enervate and party spirit shall distract its 
exertions, it will be elbowed by the impudent, and assailed by 
the malignant, till its mace and its charter shall scarcely protect 
it from ruin. But let it exert itself, as in return for its privileges 
and delegated authority it is bound to do, let it be in itself that 
great medical school, for which its rank and capacities so indis- 
putably qualify it, and it will rise, not oaly unbounded in the 
circle of its genera) influence, but invaluable in the exertions of 
its individual members. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, that we observe the pub- 
lication of their transactions as a medical body. It shews a 
revival of their ancient activity, and if persevered in with steadi- 
ness, with judgment, and above all, with unanimity of feeling, 
it will produce a revival also of their ancient influence. In the 
preface it is declared that the College, as a body, do not pretend 
to give authority to any opmion contained in these papers. We 
think them justified in such a declaration. In a science so un- 
certain as that of medicine, the variety of opinions entertained 
by the several members of so large a body on any one point 
would be such as either to prevent any publication at all, or at 
best to render it useless by the consequent ebullitions of party 
spirit. It is for the college, or its managing committee, to act 
only as a sort of grand jury upon the case, to see that there is 
evidence enough in the paper before them, to justify them in 
sending it on its trial befere the public, “u 
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This is the fifth volume of their transactions, and. contains 
thirty-one papers. The first is by the late De. Satterley,.a 
physician of much skill, who was cut off early in a very pro 
inising carcer. It recommends the use of the lancet in Diabetes, 
and brings forward two cases within the Doctor's own practice; 
where this mode of treatment was eminently successful. The 
patient was in the most extreme state of debility : his countenanee 
sallow, his eyes white, his gums dark and spongy, his’ teeth 
loosened, his pulse quick, very small and hard, a severe and, 
continual pain in the loins, accompanied with chills and burni 
heats alternately, indicated strong inflammation im the kidneys, 
On the 19th of February he was admitted a patient within the 
Middlesex hospital. . 


‘¢ For more than three months he had lived in the poor-house, 
unable to make the slightest exertion; indeed his debility was so 
extreme, that without assistance he was unable to walk to the 
ward. He had been ill nearly six months, and ascribed his com- 
‘semi to his having drunk copiously of cold water when overs 

eated, a circumstance which gives great support to the opinion 

of Dr. Mead, who attributes the greater prevalence of Diabetes 
among the moderns than among the ancients, to this very cause 
of quenching the thirst by cold instead of warm fluids. 

“I merely directed that Ziss: of castor oil should be taken ' 
immediately, and repeated if necessary. On the following morn 
ing 1 found that in the preceding 24 hours, he had passed 16 
quarts of urine, which had the violet smell, was sweet to the taste, 
and which yielded on evaporation, from each pound, more than 
Ziss. of a black treacle. When the urine was first made, very 
minute globules of an unctuous substance were seen floating in 
it, which, as it cooled, collected in large quantities on the surface. 
This no doubt was the oil, which is mentioned by authors as ob- 
servable in diabetic urine. 

“ Consideriag that whatever might be the cause of the increased 
flow of urine, there was strong evidence of some inflammatory 
action in the kidneys; and finding from the able work of Dr, 
Watt of Glasgow, that even in Diabetes itseif, the lancet had been 
usefully employed ; I might further add, considering the hopeless 
state of my ‘patient, I did not hesitate to determine on a trial of 
the effect of blood-letting : xiv of blood were accordingly drawn 
from the arm, and a large: blister was applied ta the loins. He 
was ordered a meat dict, and’ was directed to limit his drink to 
that quantity which a be adequate to allay, though not to 
satiate, his distressing t. In the 24 hours subsequent to the 
bleeding, he had passed’11 quarts of urine only, and had restricted 
his drink to eight, three pints of which had been lime-water. 
The pain in the kidneyS wils very little abated, and his pulse wis 
hard, but not iné¢reased in ency; he expressed a sense of 
relief, and was’ fully’ satisfied he was better and stronger. 
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Le Ts The appearance of the blood was peculiar; it was a homogeneous 
pipet mass, in colour almost black, and in it no separation of serum and 
eu” crassamentum was distinguishable. It had so little.cohesion, that 
j bi a fork passed through it with no greater resistance than through 
treacle, to which indeed it bore a much nearer resemblance than 
' to blood. He was again bled to Zxviij, and a grain of calomel 
with a few grains of the compound ipecacuanha powder were given 
be pe every night, and the castor oil was repeated as often as it appeared 
: eae to be necessary. I saw him on the following morning: he had 
ath borne the second loss of blood as well as the first, he neither felt 
faint or weaker, but expressed the same sense of relief as before. 
: The pain in the kidneys was lessened, and the urine was redu- 
| ced to six quarts. The blood looked more natural in its texture, 
. and a slight separation had taken place after it had stood’ a few 
sb hours. 
“ On the 23rd, the quantity of urine was increased to nine 
quarts, and the patient seemed heavy and dull: 3xx of blood were 
a taken away, and the other remedies continued ; the urine was re- 
duced to six quarts on the following day, but on the 25th the 
: patient was more irritable, complained that his thirst was immos 
pad derate, that his night had been restless, that bis skin was miore 
dry, and that the pain in the kidneys was more acute; Sa of 
blood were taken, and as the castor oil failed in keeping the bowels 
Jax, although he took six and eight ounces a day, some aloetic 
pills and the common purging draughts were substituted for it, 
and the compound ipecacuanha powder was directed to be taken 
every six hours. The blood was of much firmer consistence, and 
more natural in its appearance; the crassamentum was covered 
with a membrane analogous to the buffy coat, but of an intensely 
oe bright scarlet colour. He experienced great comfort from this 
t loss of blood, and on the 28th I learned that the urine passed in 
' 24 hours bad varied for several days, from five to seven quarts, 
at which Jast quantity it was on that morning. He seemed more 
uneasy and complaining, but he was able to walk about the ward, 
; and was fully confident of recovery: 3xviij of blood were drawn, 
and, as he was tired of lime-water, alum whey was substituted. 
I saw him again on the following day, when he expressed great 
| satisfaction at the relief he had experienced from the last bleed- 
| ' ing. ‘The pain in the loins he described as greatly diminished, 
| but not altogether removed, his thirst was less urgent, and his 
| | night had been comfortable; for the first time he observed a 


i ke 


little moisture un the skin, his tongue had gradually become cleaner, 
but it was still white. On the 3rd of March, his urine measured 
six quarts, on the 4th, seven und a half; his countenance was 
more cheerful, he was in excellent spirits, and his strength so much 
increased that he walked out into the garden; but.as his pulse 


| was more frequent and hard, and as the pain in the loins was_ra- 
| ther increased, }xviij of blood were again taken away, which pre- 
Mak seated the usual appearances of inflammatory blood.” P, 3, 
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By this mode of treatment he was ultimately cured, and for 
the succeeding two years at least, suffered no recurrence of the 
disease. In the second instance of a female it was equally su¢- 
cessful, and even in a third it was found beneficial ;. but. not 
being persevered in, failed of its final effect. ‘The concluding 
dp of this paper appears both ingenious aud just. Dr. Satter- 

y suspects, and in our opinion rightly suspects, that many cases 
of debility arise from some lurking inflammatory, action, and is 
therefore to be removed by those very remedies which @ priori 
we should suppose would aggravate the disease. 

The second paper is from the President, Dr. Latham, whose 
skill, generosity, aud worth are far too widely known to need 
any encomium from us. It treats upon the Leucorrhea, and is 
well deserving the attention of all family practitioners. In the 
third, we find an account of a contrivance which has been found 
successful in remedying the distressing excoriation attendant 
on a long pressure in bed. The fourth, is upon the Painters 
Colic, in which complaint Dr, Roberts states the success with 
tvhich he has administered the nitrate of silver with opium; the 
former of which be recommends to be taken in solution, not in 
a pill. In the fifth paper, the President presents us with some 
observations upon the medicines usually given in cases of 
worms, especially upon oil of turpentine, which of late is be- 
come a fashionable remedy in this disorder. Thence Dr. Latham 
is led to consider the effect of this medicine in Epilepsy, where 
he appears to have administered it with considerable success. 
At the same time he cagefully guards his readers against any 


‘idea of its application in those cases, where the Epilepsy is 


occasioned by diseased structure of the brain or of the part 
connected with it. In such, indeed, we fear that neither this 
nor any other medicine will be of the least avail, 

We find in the seventh paper some ingenious remarks upon 
cases of paralytic affection, by Dr. Powell, in which he states 
his persuasion that many of those which are generally considered 
as arising from the pressure upon the vessels of the brain, are 
really to be traced to a diseased state of the heart. We have 
little doubt but that this primary and principal organ in the 
human frame has been of late much neglected. It would; 
indeed, almost appear from the different medical slang of dif- 
ferent days, that sometimes the human body was all liver, at 
others, all stomach; but certainly that two organs could not 
exist at once in its composition. The r before us does not 
prove much, but it will be useful if it shall inform certain prac- 
tioners that in the human body there exist such an organ as 
the heart. 

The eighth paper is from ion, po of the late Dr, Clarke, 
and presents us with many cases of apoplexy in women, just re- 
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Pie os covermg from their confiaement, which are to be traced to an 
Ph overloaded stomach. In all these cases the great cause of imdi- 
eae gestion appears to have been oysters. Enough we think has 
ie 1 been proved, to deter any woman in such a situation from in- 

dulging ‘her appetite in this species of food, which, from the 
experience of so many cases, appears to be attended with such 

imminent danger. 

A paper upon the green jaundice, from Dr. Baillie, next 
i. arrests our attention, im which little is proved, but that ‘the 
disease is generally fatal. Dr. B. calls ‘he attention of the 
chymist to the analysis of the bile in this formidable disease, as 
the examination might lead, perhaps, to the adoption of some 
a yt remedy hitherto unknown. Another paper from the same able 
| hand appears, deseribing a peculiar species of purging, which 
is not very generally known and generally has proved ‘fatal. 
This consists im the evacuation of a matter resembling water and 
lime, and generally frothy on its surface. Calomel, blue pill, 
bitters, all appear to relieve the patient for the time, but shortly 
the disease returns with a fatal temination. A constant rice 
i diet is represented as having checked the progress of the disorder 

: | in more instances than one. 

i The next paper deserving our attention presents a long series 
of cases illustrative of the pathology of the brain, by Dr. 
| Powell. ‘Though drawn up with clearméss and described with 
precision, we do not see that they lead to any practical conclu- 
sion. Huw far these morbid alterations of the structure of the 
brain may be checked or prevented, by previous remedies, we 
cannot pretend to determine ; the symptoms indicative of the 
disease must be watched at a much earlier period than physi- 
‘ cians are usually called in; and what symptoms are so early 

indicative must again be the object of a minute and laborious 

enquiry. We trust that Dr. Powell will trace this enquiry 
much higher to its source. 

| We have also an account of the successful treatment of con- 

. sumption, by Mr. Orban, surgeon in the French navy, translated 

' from the original. ‘The remedies prescribed were a drink of rain 

| water, 42 ounces; white wine vinegar, 6 ounces ; refined sugar, 

@ ounces; of which 4 ounces are to be taken nine times in the 

day, and the remainder of the drink at night, made warm. At 

each of the nine draughts 2 pill is to be taken, of which the 

following is the composition: benzoic acid, 5 grains; alumen),. 

I scruple ; gum arabic, half a scruple, with a little soot, to be 

made into $5 pills, While upon this subject we must notice 

| another paper of the worthy President, in which he strongly 

recommends the use of superacetate of lead, in all colliquative 

Bi th diarrheas, pulmonary relaxation and consumption. Dr. Latham 

i | states that he has given it successfully in doses of a grain, -three 
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times a day, generally with opium or hemlock; any occasional 
costiveness being removed by castor oil or confection of senna, 

The last paper which we shall notice is from the pen of Dr. 
Haviland, the Professor of Anatomy, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. ‘The Professor we understand to be a young man, but 
if superior and active science, aided by much diffidence and 
modesty, has any powers to charm, youth we should conceive, 
would be his best recommendation. As the account of this 
fever have been much exaggerated, and as the subject is of such 
very general interest, we shall make no apology tor a very long 
extract from the observations of the Professor. 


« The attack was usually slow and insidious; for some days the 
patients walked about complaining of nothing but head-ache, and 
¥ deranged, which was commonly a costive, state of the bowels. 
The head-ache continued to increase, accompanied with great 
languor, until these symptoms compelled the sick to call for medi- 
cal assistance, when I found the tongue to be white. and thickly 
coated, and the pulse variable from 100 to 120; there was not 
always an increased heat of the surface, and in some cases, on the 
other hand, there was not merely a sensation of cold complained 
of by the patient himself, but it was sensible also to the feclings 
of others. {saw indeed no case in which there existed that dry 
and hot state of skin, which more immediately calls for the cold 
affusion, excepting that above related, and the success attending 
the practice in this instance was not such as to lead to its repeti- 
tion. Cold affusion was accidentally tried in the case of a gentle- 
man, who was recovering from the severity of his illness, and 


_ whom we had hoped to declare convalescent in a few days. He 


awoke early in the morning, hot, as he described it, but as I 
believe, in a state of perspiration, and fancying that the cold 
bath might be of service, persuaded his nurse, as a substitute for 
this, to throw cold water over his body: during the following day 
he relapsed, and suffered more from the second than from the first 
attack; so that for some days his recovery was doubtful. The 
treatment, that I generally septal, was in the first case to clear 
the stomach and bowels by antimonial or purgative medicines, to 
counteract the determination of blood to the head by leeches, 
and occasionally by blisters, and afterwards to give saline medi- 
cines, and the mineral acids, which, as soon as the symptoms 
would admit, I combined with the decoctum cinchone and its 
tincture. ‘The patients always recovered their strength slowly, 
and the tremor of the muscles remained a considerable length of 


time, (in one instance a fortnight or more,) after all the febrile 


ae had disappeared, and did not seem to be in proportion 

to the actual muscular debility. From this circumstance, and 

from the violent affection of the head, and delirium, it 

that the nervous system was under the more particular influence 

of the disorder. In some cases I found wine useful and necessary, 

but it could only be given in small quantities, The bowels were 
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generally irregular, and the evacuations unhealthy, of a dark 
colour and offensive smell, but still I saw no good effect from large 
doses of purgative medicines; on the contrary, they appeared to 
do harm, and rather to produce that great torpidity of the intes- 
tines, and flatulence, which sometimes was a very distressing 
symptom. Though the recoveries were slow, they were progres- 
sive, and unattended, as far as I remarked, by any unusual symp- 
toms, or any thing like acrisis. I could not, by the most earnest 
attention to the progress of the disease, observe any thing like an 
intermittent type in it: exacerbations, occurring generally, though 
not always, towards the evening, were distinctly evident ; but they 
did not leave the patient free from fever, ner did they recur at 
aily certain intervals. The remissions did not seem to be suflici- 
ently complete to justify an active exhibition of the cinchona; 
and in one or two cases, when it was given too soon, it caused 
considerable derangement of the bowels, obliging me to defer its 
use. I found the decoction and tincture sufficient to complete the 
cure, without having recourse to a more active preparation. 

** Through the kindness of the medical gentlemen who attended, 
I had an opportunity of being present during the examination of 
the body of one gentleman, Mr. J. W., who had died of this 
disease, but whom I had not seen in the course of his illness. The 
examination took place twenty-three hours after death. The head 
was first opened, and in so doing the dura mater was cut through: 
there escaped a considerable quantity of a serous fluid, it was not 
easy to estimate the precise quantity, but it did not amount to 
less than four flui-drachms. The substance of the brain was parti- 
cularly firm, and showed, on being cut through, an unusual de. 
gree of vascularity. The ventricles were distended with serum. 
‘The abdominal viscera were of a healthy appearance, except that 
the bowels were much distended with flatus. 

It became a very interesting question to determine whether or 
not the fever was infectious: at first I was disposed to think it was 
not, for 1 could not hear of any facts that favoured on opposite 
conclusion ; latterly I have doubted if this opinion was correct, 
and the following circumstance confirms these doubts; A servant 
girl, who was ill, was consequently sent home, from a family in 
the town, to her friends, who lived at a cottage distant about ten 
miles from Cambridge, at Stretham Ferry; and her disease proved 
to be the fever, of which she recovered; nearly all the family be- 
came afterwards ill of the same complaint, of which the father 
died. I have since heard of other cases of a similar nature. But 
the fever certainiy did not strongly partake of this character, for 
servants, nurses, and medical attendants, who were porticulaey 
exposed to the disease, did not suffer from it more than others. 
In the two larger colleges, only one case occurréd within the walls 
of each, The proportion of cases that died of this disease was 
certainly great. It would be extremely difficult to aseertain. the 
exact number of persons that were ill, nor would it be more easy 
to find out, in the number of deaths that occurred in the town of 
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Cambridge, how many arose from this cause. In the university 
it was generally understood that nine persons had died of fever, 
and from all 1 can collect, it would appear that the number of de-. 
cided cases was less than fifty. Many others were indisposed, but. 
not to a degree to excite*any alarm, and readily got well with the 
use only of some evacuant medicines, 

- « It is remarkable that this fever confined its attacks, with few 
exceptions, to young persons. In the town the children were the 
chief sufferers, and many died, especially amongst the poor. In 
the university it was the younger part only that was ill; of those 
who died the oldest was about twenty five, and the others were 
from nineteen to twenty.three years of agé; I do not know a 
single member of the university above thirty years old who was ill. 
of fever.” Vol. V. P. 3890, 


The source of this eventful malady is still enveloped in ob- 
scurity: nor does any cause which has been hitherto assigued, 
appear by any means sufficient to account for effects so extraor- 
dmary. The course adopted by Professor Haviland was emi- 
nently successful, and did much to arrest the progress of so 
alarming a disease. Since the May of 1815, no case has occurred, 
and the University has fully recovered its character of high and 
active health. 

Such are the contents of the most interesting papers in this 
volume. ‘The silence in which we have passed over many of 
them must not be construed into censure: they may be, perhaps, 
equally scientific, but certainly not of such general interest. 





Arr. IIL. Journal of a Tour in Germany, Sweden, Russia; 
and Poland, during the Years 1813 and 1814, By J.T. 
James, Lsq. Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 


(Continued from p. 14.) 


AFTER a very full description of all that is worthy of the no- 
tice of a traveller in Petersburgh, Mr. James conducts us to- 
wards Moscow. The road which he took was that of Peter 
the Great. ‘The materials of which the causeway is constructed 
are entirely of wood; three poles are laid lengthways on the 
ground, over these is a flooring of small trees, placed closely toge- 
ther, and pinned down at the edges by a piece of timber answering 
to a curb; when the ground is marshy two such floorings are con- 
sidered necessary. ‘The road is quite strait for many leagues, and 
on each side is left an open space of about an hundred yards in 
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breadth, for the accommodation of the cattle which are driven up 
from the Ukraine to St. Petersburgh. Mr. James proceeded 
thtough Novgorod Veliki, a city now in a state of great deca- 
dence, to Twer, and from thence to Moscow. 

‘The period at which Mr. James entered the ruins of this ce- 
lebrated city, was perhaps the most interesting that a traveller, 
even 10 Imugination, could have desired. Moscow in its fali 

resented a spectacle far more imposing, far more sublime, than 
Mostow iu all its grandeur could have offered. That the reader 
may fully enter into all the feelings and associations which press- 
ed upon his mind, when he viewed the remains of this tremen- 
dous sacrifice to the cause of patriotisw, Mr. James has pre- 
sented him with a very animated detail of the events which at- 
tended the entrance of the French within the capital of the 
North. Many singular measures were resorted to by the Rus- 
sian government, to keep the people in utter ignorance of the 
veal state of public affairs. ‘The batde of Borodmo was re- 
ported to have been a victory on the part of the Russians ; even 
as Jate as Friday, the 11th of September, a public masquerade 
was announced, but by this time the general alarm had so far 
gained ground, that two: persons alone presented themselves at 
the doors. On Sunday the real state of aflaiys was too tully 
proclaimed. ‘The Russian ar; ny in full retreat entered the town, 
and were joined in their flight by all those who had been so far 
deceived by false hopes, as to have put off their departure till 
the last. Dreadful, indeed, must have been the stillness of 
that interval which elupsed between the departwe of the one 
army and the entrence of the other. About five o’clock on 
Monday morning, the advance of the French, under the com- 
mand ot Murat, was heard; ina short time the city was filled 
with the enemy; French guards were posted at every gate, and 
the Kremiin was taken possession of by the conquerors. Be- 
fore night Buonaparte arrived in_ person, and was not a little 
amazed to find the citv deserted. The conflagration immediately 
followed bis entrance withm the gates of this self-devoted city. 
The schcme appears to have been well concerted and matured, 
and to have been exeeuted with a promptness and a resolution 
unrivalled m the page of history. Of the few mhabitants who 
were compelled to remain, or of the invading army, it is difhi- 
cult to say which sufferings were the most mtense. After the 
riot and plunder of the first week, famine and desolation began 
to close m upon the French soldiery ; and a state of insubordi- 
nation oe which bad amornted almost to an actual mutiny- 
As the last act of their fatal sojourn within this devoted city, 
what the Russians had spared, the French destroyed, and in the 
moraing of the 23d of October, the walls of the Kremlin were 
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blowa up with four tremendous explosions. In the course of 
the day the Cossacks took possession of the town; but the work 
of slaughter was not yet accomplished ; every sick or wounded 
Frenchman fell an immediate victim to their fury, and even 
those of their countrymen, to whom the French had shewn any 
+ oe ' . . ; . * 
partiality or protection, were the objects of their bloodiest re- 
venge. The reparation of these ravages is represented by Mr. 
James for every reason to have proceeded but slowly ; never- 
theless, before he left the city, the total amount of houses re- 
fitted, was 1312 in stone, and 1480 im wood. Of the assistance 
aff.rded by the generosity of the British nation to the Russian 
sufferers, no very satisfactory account is given: it was distri- 
buted to those Seigneurs who chose to accept it, and thus per- 
haps ultimately relieved the pressure upon their vassals, and of 
that class tor whose service it was more immediately intended. 
Our traveller next proceeded to Borodino, in which the marks 
of the memorable battle were yet but too visible. He is entitled 
to our thanks for preserving the inscription over the grave of 
Gen. Moutbrun ; which, though imacribed only in ink upon: a 
tablet of wood attached to a rough stake, is still for its simplis 
city and beauty, worthy the notice of our reader: 
“ Ci git 
Le General Montbrun. 
Passant, de quelque nation 
qui tu sois, 
respecte ces cendres : 
Ces sont les restes d’un des plus 
braves parmi tous les 
braves du monde, 
du General Montbrun. 
Le Maréchal d’Empire, Duc de Dantzic, 
lui a érigé ce faible monument. 
Sa memoire est dans tous les cceurs 
de la Grande Armée.’ P, 425. 


At Viasma Mr. James appears to have got into a scrape by 
employing his pencil in sketching a view on the skirts of the 
town, which, as it is indicative of the manners and feelings of the 
people, is not unworthy of record. 


‘“ Being employed in sketching a view on the skirts of the 
town, a'citizen came up, and after surveying me with symptoms 
of disapprobation, shouted in a vehement tone, ‘ Plan—espion— 
Napoleon dobry— Francosen !’ I was unable to answer this strange 
disjointed jargon, but by a single ‘ Engizska,’ which, as it asserted 
the name of my country in answer to his last accusation, I tho 
might prove satisfactory, and continued my occupation. Thi 
* seemed to inflame his rage the more ; he again addressed me -— 
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the same words and received the same answer; for a moment it 
pacified him, and, in the true Russian style, he proceeded to offer 
me the kiss of peace; I naturally enough refused his overture, 
venting, in my turn, a few loud words, as unintelligible, no doubt, 
to him as his had been to me. Supposing this to be fresh ground 
of suspicion against me, or perhaps fancying himself insulted, he 
became frantic with passion, he spit on his fingers several times, 
rolled himself with violent gestures on the ground; but finding 
that I still continued my work he left me, and I congratulated 
myself on being rid of my troublesome companion. He presently 
returned. followed by a serjeant of the police and a third person ; 
another furious volley of abuse now succeeded from all the three, 
and the police officer without farther delay seized upon me. The 
affair was thus growing serious, and as I had seen these men, upon 
taking auy person into custody, usually give the culprit a thwack 
upon the back as if in detestation of his crime, I expected no 
better treatment, and prudently struck him myself by way of pre- 
vention. He immediately loosed his hold, recoiling a few steps in 
amazement; yet it availed me nothing, for he called up six or 
seven soldats of his guard to attend him. I, on the other hand, 
vociferated for my domestic, whe was within hail; but since my 
force, even with this accession, was far out-numbered by that of 
my adversaries, it seemed wise to essay a parley, and I directed 
the servant to explain to these brutes the nature of my occupation, 
and display at the same time a written permission which was fur- 
nished me by the vice-governor of Moscow, allowing me to make 
drawings any where within his province. It was something in jus- 
tification at least, though by no means a document thoroughly 
satisfactory ; a similar certificate from the governor of this district 
would, however, have served no better, for these men were un- 
able to read a single word, and using less ceremony with the poor 
fellow than they thought it right to do with me, they seized upon 
him as an accomplice in my treasonable act, and hurried him to 
prison, for it was hard by, without listening to his harangue. 
Having done this, they surrounded me in a ring; their numbers 
being now very much increased by the arrival of several idle 
Mougiks whom curiosity had attracted: and since their threats 
were growing every instant more violent, and, furthermore, as a 
priest, who accidentally passed by at this juncture, appeared 
rather to encourage the outcry than inclined to take my part, I 
yielded to the repeated solicitations of the turnkey, and entered 
the prison door. 

“ Atter waiting for some time, a messsenger came frgm the 
governor desiring to speak with me: being introduced to his pre- 
sence, he received me with great politeness, anticipating my 
address by begging my pardon, as he said, for himself and for his 
poor people.—‘ I hope you will excuse them, they are so igno- 
rant, and have suffered so much—they are solely exasperated 
against the authors of their sufferings, and in tlirir eyes every 
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igner is a Frenchman.’ I assented to what he said, but could 
not help letting a wish escape me that they should be corrected in 
the very awkward mode they adopted of expressing these senti- 
ments. He immediately turned round, and ordered the punish- 
ment of the ‘ coup de baton’ to the serjeant of police. I now in-— 
terceded in my turn, begging that no measure should be put in 
execution which might check, even in a single individual, those 
rude feelings of Russian patriotism to which all Europe, in the 
present era, stood so much indebted : and professed that I should 
be satisfied if he were brought to beg my pardon in token of his 
error. His excellency returned a polite answer, and the offender 
was immediately ordered up and prostrated before me, utterin 
some strange noises in penitence, which, though I compochonted 
not one word, had, nevertheless, a most agreeable and refreshing 
sound.” P, 429. 


Smolensko was the next city through which our traveller pass- 
ed, and another melancholy spectacle it presented of the ravages 
of war and of conflagration. In speaking of the retreat of Buo- 
naparte through this citv, Mr. James has given us the official 
return published in Russia, of the losses of the French army, up 
to the 19th of June, 1812, which amounted to, . 


“ Killed and Wounded, 


Generals Officers Privates 
10 144 128,421 
“ Prisoners, 
Generals Officers Privates 
52 2,898 186,250.” 


The loss of the Austrians and Prussians was also immense, nor 
was that of the Russians less in proportion., 

From Smolensko our traveller proceeded by a long and dreary 
route to Kiev. ‘The miseries of Russian posting appear by the 
account of Mr. James not to have been overrated. The fraud 
and imposition practised by the postinasters, peasants, &c. on 
the road, appear to be little short of what might be expected in 
China. In morals, in education, in ideas, they seem to be de- 
graded to the lowest pitch of humanity. ‘They have all the vices 
of savage life, without one of its virtues. ‘I‘his barbarism is not 
even redeemed by its rude but free hospitality. On July the 
23d, Mr. James crossed the frontiers of Poland, and, witha 
new face of country, beheld a new species of inhabitants. In 
Poland the Jewish nation appear to have taken root with no 
ordinary firmness. Active aud enterprising they exercise every 
trade, and are engaged in every profession. ur traveller during 
his stay at Zytomir visited their synagogue. eo 
“ At 
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“ At the synagogue they were seated with their heads covered, 
employed in diligent perusal of the Scriptures ; the whole meeting 
catbline aloud at once, each his i a and to our ears the ce- 
remony sounded not unlike what we read of the confusion of 
tongues. ‘Their phylacteries are only made use of in their private 
erisons, and are thrown on the head or borne upon the arm ; they 
do not differ in other respects, it is true, but they seemed to be 
fashioned of a more Pharisaical breadth than those carried by the 
Israelites of Monmouth-street in London, 

* We could not help being very much struck with the beauty of 
this race of people, for they seem by no means to have degene- 
rated by limiting themselves to intermarriage with their own breed, 
The character of countenance is from this circumstance almost in- 
variably the same, though not in any way resembling what we call 
in England a Jewish turn of feature. ‘The women were remark- 
ably handsome, their persons large and full made, their faces very 
regularly formed, with black eyes and hair, set off with delicate 
complexions of white and red. The men tall and straight, but 
rather of a spare habit, their features small, and very much 
fashioned like that meek and placid countenance which the Italian 

inters have invariably given to the picture of our Saviour. This 
peculiar style of visage, however, was gradually lost as we ap- 
proached nearer to the confines of Germany, nor did it any where 
seem so prevalent as in this province.” P. 483. 


Through Russian Poland Mr. James appears to have passed 
with considerable rapidity. Of the state of the inhabitants he 
does not give us any paruicular mformation, except that they 
seem generally happy. In Gallicia, where the Austrian domi- 
nion commences, the colonists of the new government have 
mtroduced German fashions and customs to a considerable 
extent, and as Mr. James would infer, much for the better. 

With the agriculture of this vast tract of country, which 
might with propriety be termed the granary of the northern part 
of Europe, our readers will not be displeased to become ac- 
quainted. The soil is represented by Mr. James to be of a 
reddish colour, with a texture slightly sandy, and so strong as to 
yield the aunual crop without the addition of any manure, or 
the refreshment even of a summer fallow. ‘The succession of 
crops are simple ; wheat, one year; oats, barley, rye, or buck- 
wheat, the next; and so on in alternate recurrence. ‘The annual 
export of wheat from Poland may be calculated at $65,000 
lasts. In fact, it is grown only with a view to exportation; ‘and 
if the crop exceed the demand, the remainder is suffered to 

rish. Rye bread is the common food of the country. 

Qur traveller, in the course of bis ree, visited the salt 
mines of Wielicsa, which are the largest im Kurope. A popu- 
lation of 2000 souls live in these wonderful excavations. ‘Lhe 
extent 
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extent from East to West is about 6000 feet ; the breadth about 
2000, and the total depth 140 fathoms. After a descent down . 
a shaft of about 40 fathoms, Mr. James reached the first gal- 
lery, or range of chambers; after which, he descended down 
regular stairs cut in the salt to a second, a third, and a fourth 
tier of apartments. ‘These celebrated mines have been o 
for about 600 years, and the quality of the salt which they 
yield is so fine, as to need no process of purification. 

The Polish capital appears to have fallen with the monarchy. 
Of the miserable state of Cracow the following is, we believe, 
but too accurate a picture. ' 


“ On driving through the place, the streets appeared old and 
dismal, and marked in general with that aspect of gloom which 
the decay of a once flourishing trade never fails to produce. In 
the outskirts appeared many houses fallen into neglect, and in an 
absolute state of ruin. The fact indeed, that out of a population ~ 
which once consisted of 80,000, only a fourth part should now re- 
main, is conclusive, and may serve to give an idea of the present 
lonesome and impoverished condition of Cracow. : 

«* So much were the national customs superseded by the intro- 
duction of foreign habits, that we observed very few examples of 
the Polish dress any where in the streets: one or two seigneurs 
only were seen who wore the short cassoc of blue or brown, tied 
with a red sash about their loins, and the white square-topped cap 
on their heads, a costume well adapted to the tall and comely 
figure of a noble Pole. A few also of the older men among the 
peasantry displayed their loose hose and boots, and the white cloth 
gown over their shoulders, and their heads shaved with only a 
circle of hair left on the top: but these symptoms of attachment 
to ancient form were very rare, and the ladies were invariably at- 
tired in the French or German fashions. 

“ The citadel of Cracow stands proudly on an eminence come 
manding the town: it is surrounded with lofty walls and high 
towers, and contains within its precincts the remains of several 
public buildings belonging to the former government. But the 
palace, as well as the house of diet, have been demolished by the 
Austrians, and barracks for their soldiers (no inappropriate substi- 
tution) erected on the foundations. 

‘** The cathedral is a handsome structure, and well deserves the 
observation of strangers, for many other points than its great bell, 
or its chapel covered with ‘a roof’ of galden tiles; Amoni the 
tombs of their kings we read the names of Mcislas, Jagellon, Casi- 
mir the Great, Sigismond I. Stephen Battori, and Sobieski the sa 
viour of Vienna; men that once had an influence. in. the great 
affairs of Europe, and respect. for, whom ought to have ensured. 
better fate for their unhappy posterity, The chair formerly used 
at the solemnities of, coronatign is also preserved here:. the aged 
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guide seemed almost in tears when he ponies it out to our attem 
o 


tion, and told us he was present when Poniatowski was placed in 
that seat. 

** This was an overflow of patriotism that might have been 
spared: their last king was sovereign of Poland, it is true; but 
the name was the only claim he had in that capacity to the affec- 
tion of the nation. All other circumstances, however, are now 
forgotten in the general regret for the extinction of the crown. 
We might judge from our friend’s sensibility of the incoherent 
nature of his ideas: he afterwards pointed out to us the sewer, 
through which a party of his countrymen, the members of the 
eonfederation of Barr, crept into the castle by night, with the in- 
tention of stealing away the puppet Poniatowski; and he displayed, 
on this occasion, the same emotion as we had witnessed on behold- 
ing the chair of coronation, or the tomb where his ashes reposed. 
Of this description, in general, are the sentiments of the people 
who cry out for independence, but neither know what it is they 
have Jost, or what is the nature of that tyranny which they so muck 
wish to see renewed.” PL. 515. 

On the causes which led to the destruction of the Polish 
monarchy and the partition of the country among its more 
powerful neighbours, we have not time at present to eularge. 
The profligacy, the tyranny, and the cruelty of the Polish 
noblemen were proverbial. ‘The improvements, and the con- 
dition of the inferior classes since the interference of the con- 
quering powers appear to be considerable. The right of in- 
flicting corporal punishment is taken away from the lord, ner 
are slaves now, as formerly, attached to the soil. ‘The manners 
and habits of the nobles themselves are also much improved by 
au intercourse with the courts of there new masters. Still the 
feclings of ancient patriotism prevail, and were not a little fo- 
mented by the promises of independence held forth im the pro- 
clamations of Buonaparte. How far, if victory had attended 
his Russian expedition, these promises would have been realized, 
requires no very great foresight to determine. ‘The Poles would. 
not have been the first whom he would have deluded with similar 
professions. Delusive however as they were, they answered 
the purpose which he intended, by the ready enlistment of a 
faithtul body of Poles under his command. 

With the arrival of Mr. James at Vienna tle volume closes ; 
and it is with much regret, that we part from so eutertaining 
and instructive a companion. His description both of Swedes 
and of Russia js full, clear, and satisfactory. Had he dedi- 
cated more ume to Poland, we doubt not but that bis labours 
would have been attended with equal success. That our 
favourable opinion of the volume before us bas been anticipated 
by the public, the rapid call for a second edition fully demon- 
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strates. Had not the reprmt been too far advanced to have 
profited by our remarks, we should certainly have pointed 
out a few flippancies in expression, which, though of littl cun- 
sequence in themselves, blemish the style of a man of taste and 
scholarship. If we had thought less favourably, than we really 
do of the work before us, we should not have hinted at their 
existence; but we are unwilling that either this, or any subse- 
quent volume of Mr. James, should present any of these imac- 
curacies of expression, which in the minds of the captious or 
severe, would have any tendency to lower the merit of a valuable 
ublication. 

The plates are much better than are generally to be found in 
books of this kind ; the etchings especially of the Hon. Heneage 
Legge deserve our approbation for their spirit and fidelity. 








Art. 1V. An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
in the South Pacific Ocean; with an Original Grammar 
and Vocabulary of their Language, compiled and arranged 
from the extensive Communications of Mr. William Ma- 
riner, several Years Resident in those Islands. By John 
Martin, M.D. 2 vols. Svo. 11.43. Murray. 1817. 


WE have not often adopted that which seems to be a verv pre- 
vailing mode with some of our brethren in giving an account 
of the publications before them, namely, to expatiate at consi- 
derable length oa what is not found in the book, and to say little 
or nothing of that which there appears. Our ideas of candour 
and justice induce us fairly to inform the reader, as far as is 
practicable, of what he will find in the work he is about to pe- 
ruse, and then with frankness to communicate our own senti- 
ments on the probable tendency and operation of the author’s 
production, on the information which his book will be found to 
detail, and the proofs which it exhibits of sagacity and knowledge, 
or of its deficiency in these and other particulars. 

‘The hero of the present production did not, like our venerable 
friend Robinson Crusoe, of antient days, discover in his early 
youth an irresistible propensity for maritime adventures. He 
was, however, intended by his father for the sea, and an acci- 
dent placed him on board the Port-au-Prince, private ship of 
war, before he was fourteen years of age, in the capacity of 
captain's clerk. ‘The- voyage proved peculiarly disastrous. 

y sailed first to the river Plate, touched at the Falkland 
Islands, doubled Cape Horm, and commenced hostilities ec 
the 
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the Spaniards, near the Bay of Couception. Their efforts were 
at first, if some degree, successful, and the. result might even- 
tually have been fortunate, but that most unluckily they lost their 
captain, Duck. He was succeeded in his command by a Mr, 
Browne, whose conduct appears to have been unwarrautable 
and absurd, exciting great disgust among the crew, and ulti- 
mately causing the loss of the ship and cargo. 

It should be remembered that the groupe of islands which 
are here denominated the ‘Tonga Islands, form a part of those 
to which our great navigator Cooke gave the name of the 
Friendly Islands. Cooke's chart, as it appears, does not include 
Vavaoo, the largest of them all, and at this time the most im-_ 
portant also. ‘They are here altogether classed under the appele 
lation of the ‘Tonga Islands, being so denominated by the natives . 
themselves. 

The ship on board which was our adventurer, brought too, 
for the last time, at the N.W. point of Lefooga, one of the 
Hapir Islands, in the very spot where Cooke had formerly an- 
chored. Here the unaccountable infatuation of the commander 
occasioned the loss of the vessel, and the lives of mauy of the 
crew, and the captivity of the rest. He had alyeady been 
warned of the bad intentions of the Indians, but received the in- 
timation with contempt and anger. ‘These admonitions were 
again repeated, and received with similar imattention, and no 
precautions of any kind were taken. ‘The consequences are thus 
related : 


“« The following fatal day, Monday, the Ist December, 1806, at 
eight o’clock in the morning, the natives began to assemble on 
board, and soon increased to 300 in different parts of the ship. 
About nine o’clock Tooi Tooi, the Sandwich islander, ‘before 
mentioned as having endeavoured to inspire the ship’s company 
with a good opinion of the friendly disposition of the natives, came 
on board, and invited Mr. Brown to go on shore and view the 
country: he immediately complied, and went unarmed. About 
half an hour after Mr. Brown had left the ship, Mr, Mariner, who 
was in the steerage, went to the hatch for the sake of the light, as 
he was about to mend a pen; looking up, he saw Mr. Dixon stand- 
ing on agun, endeavouring, by his signs, to prevent more of the na- 
tives coming on board: at this momént he heard a loud shout from 
the Indians, and saw one of them knock Mr. Dixon down with 4 
club : seeing now too clearly what was the matter, he turned about 
to run towards the gun-room, when an Indian caught hold of him by 
the haud; but luckily escaping from his grasp, he ran down the 
scuttle, and reached the gun-room, where he found the cooper : but 
considering the magazine to be the safest place, they ran imme 
diately there; and having consulted whiat was best to be done, they 


came to the resolution of blowing up the vessel, and, like — 
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of old, to sacrifice themselves and their enemies together. Bent: 
upon this bold and heroic enterprise *, Mr. Mariner repaired to 
the gun-room to procure flint and steel, but was not able to get at 
the muskets without making too much noise, for the arm-chest lay 
beneath the boarding-pikes, which had carelessly been threwn down 
the scuttle the preceding evening : the noise occasioned by clearing 
them away, as the uproar above began to cease, would undoubtedly 
have attracted the notice of the Indians: he therefore returned to 
the magazine, where he found the cooper in great distress from the 
apprelension of his impending fate. Mr. Mariner next proposed 
that they should go at once upon deck, and be killed quickly, while 
their enemies were still hot with slaughter, rather than by greater 
delay subject themselves to the cruelties of cooler barbarity. After. 
some hesitation, the cooper consented to follow if Mr. Mariner 
would lead the way. Mr. Mariner thereupon went up into the 
gun-rvom, and lifting up the hatch a little, saw Tooi Tooi and 
Vaca-ta-Bola examining Captain Duck’s sword and other arms 
that were in his bed-place. ‘Their backs being turned, he lifted off 
the hatch entirelv, and jumped up into the cabin: Tooi Tooi in- 
stantly turning round, Mr. Mariner presented his hands open, to 
signify that he was unarmed and at their mercy: he then uttered 
aroghah! (a word of friendly salutation among the Sandwich 
islanders) and asked him partly in English, and partly in his own 
language, if he meant to kill him, as he was quite ready to die : 
Tooi Tooi replied in broken English, that he should not be hurt, as 
the chiefs were already in possession of the ship. He then asked 
him how many persons there were below, to which Mr. Mariner 
answered, that there was only one: he then called up the cooper, 
who had not followed him the whele way. Tooi Tooi led them 
upon deck towards one of the chiefs who had the direction of the 
conspiracy. ‘The first object that struck Mr. Mariner’s sight, on 
coming upon deck, was enough to thrill the stoutest heart: there 
sat upon the companion a short squab naked figure, of about fifty 
years of age, with a seaman’s jacket, soaked with blood, thrown 
over one shoulder, on the other rested his iron-wood club, spattered 
with blood and brains,—and what increased the frightfulness of his 
appearance was a constant blinking with one of his _~ and 2 
horrible convulsive motion with one side of hismouth. On another 
part of the deck there lay twenty-two bodies perfectly naked, and 
arranged side by side in even order. They were so dreadfully — 
bruised and battered about the head, that only two or three of 
them could be recognized. At this time a man had just counted 
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* Lest this should be thought a rash and presumptuous con- 
duct, as sacrificing their own lives unnecessarily, it should be con- 
sidered that it would be almost a certain preventive of such conspi- 
racies for the future, when those on shore would witness the suddea 


and awful fate so unexpectedly atteudiog the perpetrators.” 
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them, and was reporting the number to the chief, who sat in the 
hammock-nettings ; immediately after which they began to throw 
them over-board. Mr. Mariner and the cooper were now brought 
into the presence of the chief, who looked at them awhile and 
smiled, probably on account of their dirty appearance. Mr. 
Mariner was then given in charge to a petty chief to be taken on. 
shore, but the cooper was detained on board. 

‘ * In his way to the shore the cbief took his shirt from his back. 
The circumstance of his having just escaped death was by no’ 
means a consolation to him: reserved for he knew not what hard- 
ships, he felt his mind hardened by a sort of careless indifference 
as to what might happen; if he had any consoling hope at all, it 
was that he might be going on shore to be killed by the hand of 
some chief not sated with that day’s slaughter. His companions, 
for ought he knew, were all killed ; at least, he was morally certain 
that himself and the cooper * were the only persons living of all 
who were on board at the time this most bloody massacre was per- 
mers : and as to those, who, from bad or injudicious motives, 

ad left the ship the day before, they were probably, by this time 
at least, secured, and waiting, like himself, with anxious desire to 
know whether speedy death or degrading servitude was to be their 
ortion. 

“In a little while he was landed, and led to the most northern 
part of the island, called Co-eole, where he saw, without being 
much affected at the sight, the cause of all that day’s disasters, Mr. 
Brown, the whaling master, lying dead upon the beach: the body 
was naked, and much bruised about the head and chest. They 
asked Mr. Mariner, bv words and signs, if they had done right in 
killing him ;—as he returned them no answer, one of them lifted 
up his club to knock out his brains, but was prevented by a superior 
chief, who ordered them to take their prisoner on board a large 
sailing canoe. Whilst here, he observed upon the beach an old man, 
whose countenance did not speak much in his favour, parading up 
and down with a large club in his hand. At this time a boy, who 
had just come into the canoe, pointed to a fire at a little distance, 
and addressing himselfto Mr. Mariner, pronounced the word mdte } 
{meaning to kill), and made such signs that could give him to un- 
derstand nothing less than that he was to be killed and roasted: 
this idea roused him from his state of mental torpor, and gavé him 
some alarm, which was not lessened by the sight of the eld man 
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* * «© There were two otliers, the boatswain, and one of the crew, 
who were on board at the time, and gilso escaped; but they were 
taken on shore before Mr. Mariner and the cooper made theit.ap- 
pearance upon deck, ‘This circumstance he did not know till some 
time afterwards.”’ ) ; ee 

_ +“ The word méte (pronounced something like maértay) is the 
common word throughout the South. Sea Islands for ‘to kill;” 
gad Mr. M, had learnt it at the Sandwich Islands.” s 
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just mentioned, who + igre in no other light than that of an 
executioner waiting for his victim. About half an hour afterwards 
a‘number of people camé to the canoe, landed him, and led him 
towards the bre, near which he saw, lying dead, James Kelly, 
William Baker, and James Hoay, three of those who had first mu-. 
tinied. Some hogs were now bfought to be cooked; and Mr. 
Mariner was pretty well undeceived respecting what he had un- 
derstood from the gestures of the boy in the canoe, who, it was now 
sufficiently evident, merely meant to imply that some of Mr, Ma- 
riner’s countrymen lay dead where he pointed, and that they were 
gding to roast or bake some hogs there.” P. 46. 


- At this period, therefore, the more immediate subject of 
these volumes commences. Fortunately for Mr. Mariner, Finow, 
the king, had taken an extraordinary liking to him when he first 
saw him on board the Port«au-Prince ; he accordingly took him 
under his protection, and provided him with every thing neces- 
sary for his maintenance and comfort. The anecdotes subse- 
quently related of the manners of these islanders, and the occurs 
reuces which took place during Mr. Mariner’s residence among 
them, have ASE a considerable portion of interest; but it 
must be nevertheless acknowledged that this interest is by no 
means kept up to the conclusion of the work, indeed it so far les- 
sens that the reader is in great danger of being sickened with 
the sanguinary details of the barbarous wars between these neigh- 
bouring islanders, and turns with disgust from scenes too fre. 
quently introduced, of the dashing out the brains of Indian ware 
riors with their massive clubs. 

- It were to be wished that the editor had confined his narra- 
tive to the description of local manners and customs, which so 
long a residence upon the spot fully qualified Mr. Mariner to 
communicate. ‘Though indeed the principal even of these have 
been so frequently and so circumstantially represented in various 
voyages to the South Sea, as gradually to become objects of less 
anxious curiosity. | 

Among a great many local auecdotes which will be found 
amusing, we shall insert one highly characteristic of the conetitu- 
ion of mind of these extraordinary people. 


“In former times there lived a tooi (governor) of Vavaoo, who 
exercised a very tyrannical deportment towards his people; at 
length, when it was no longer to be borne, a certain chief medi- 
tated a plan of insurrection, and was resolved to free his country- 
men from such odious slavery, or to be sacrificed himself in the at- 
tempt: being however treacherously deceived by one of his own 

y, the tyrant became siaaanalo with his plan, and immediatel 
him arrested. He was condemned to be taken out to sea 
drowned, and all his family and — were ordered to be massa- 
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cred, that none of his race might remain. One of his daughters, a 
beautiful girl, young and interesting, had been reserved to be the 
wife of a chief of considerable rank, and she too would have sunk, 
the victim of the merciless destroyer, had it not been for the gener- 
ous exertions of another young chief, who a short time before had 
discovered the cavern of Hoonga. ‘This discovery he had kept 
within his breast a profound secret, reserving it as a place of re- 
treat for himself, in case he should be unsuccessful in a plan of re- 
volt which he also had in view. He had long been enamoured of. 
this beautiful young maiden, but had never dared to make her ac- 
quainted with the soft emotions of his,heart, knowing that she was 
betrothed to a chief of higher rank and greater power. But now 
the dreadful moment arrived when she was about to be cruelly sa- 
crificed to the rancour of a man, to whom he was a most deadly 
eneny. No time was to be lost; he flew to her abode, communi- 
cated in a few short words the decree of the tyrant, declared 
himself her deliverer if she would trust to his honour, and, with eyes 
speaking the most tender affections, he waited with breathless ex- 
pectation for an answer.. Soon her consenting hand was clapsed in 
his: the shades of evening favoured their escape; whilst the wood, 
the covert, or the grove, afforded her concealment, till her lover 
had brought a small canoe to a lonely part of the beach. In this 
they speedily embarked, and as he paddled her across the smooth’ 
wave, he related his discovery of the cavern destined to be her asy- 
lum till an opportunity offered of conveying her to the Fiji islan 
She, who had entrusted ber personal safety entirely to his care, he- 
sitated not to consent to whatever plan he might thik promotive of 
their ultimate escape; her heart being full of gratitude, love and 
confidence found an easy access. They soon arrived at the rock, 
he leaped into the water, and she, instructed by him, followed 
close after: they rose into the cavern, and rested from their fears 
and their fatigue, partaking of some refreshment which he had 
brought there for himself, little thinking, at the time, of the happi- 
ness that was in store for him. Early in the morning he returned 
to Vavaoo to avoid suspicion; but did not fail, in the course of the 
day, to repair again to the place which held all that was dear to 
him: he brought her mats to lie on, the finest gnatoo for a change 
of dress, the best of food for her support, sandal wood oil, cocoa 
nuts, and every thing he could think of to render her life as com- 


fortable as possible. He gave her as much of his company as pru- 
dence would allow, and at the most “pp 


ow, ropriate times, lest the pry- 
ing eye of curiosity should find out his retreat. He pleaded his 


tale of love with the most impassioned eloquence, half of which 
would have been sufficient to have won her warmest affections, for 
she owed her life to his prompt and generous exertions at the risk 
of his own: and how was he delighted when he heard the confes- 
sion from her own lips, that she had long regarded him with a fa- 
vourable eye, but a sense of duty had caused her to smother 

growing fondness, till the late sad misfortune of her family, and the 
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circumstances attending her escape, had revived all her latent af- 
fections, to bestow them wholly upon a man to whom they were so 
justly due. How happy were they in this solitary retreat! tyran- 
nic power now no longer reached them: shut out from the world 
and all its cares and perplexities ;—secure from all the eventful 
changes attending upon greatness, cruelty, and ambition ;—them- 
selves were the only powers they served, and they were infinitely 
delighted with this simple form of government. But although this 
asylum was their great security in their happiest moments, they 
could not always enjoy each other’s company ; it was equally ne- 
cessary to their safety that he should be often absent from her, and 
frequently for a length of time together, lest his conduct should ‘be 
watched. The young chief therefore panted for an opportunity to 
convey her to happier scenes, where his ardent imagination pic- 
tured to him the means of procuring for her every enjoyment and 
comfort, which her amiable qualifications so well entitled her to; 
nor was it a great while before, an opportunity offering, he devised 
the means of restoring her with safety to the cheerful light of day. 
He signified to his inferior chiefs and matabooles, that it was his in- 
tention to go to the Fiji islands, and he wished them to accompany 
him with their wives and female attendants, but he desired them 
on no account to mention to the latter the place of their destina- 
tion, lest they should inadvertently betray their intention, and the 
governing chief prevent their departure. A large canoe was soon 
got ready, and every necessary preparation made for their voyage. 
As they were on the point of their departure, they asked him if he 
would not take a Tonga wife with him. He replied, no! but he 
should probably find one by the way: this they thought a joke, but 
in obedience to his orders they said no more, and, every body be- 
ing on board, they put to sea. As they approached the shores of 
Hoonga, he directed them to steer to such a point, and having ap- 
proached clese to u rock, according to his orders, he got up, and 
desired them to wait there while he went into the sea to fetch his 
wife ; and without staying to be asked any questions, he sprang into 
the water from that side of the canoe farthest from the rock, swam 
under the canoe, and proceeded forward into the sanctuary which 
had so well eoncealed his greatest and dearest treasure. Every 
body on board was greatly surprised at his strange conduct, and be- 

nto think him insane; and after a little lapse of time, not seeing 
im come up, they were greatly alarmed for his safety, imagining a 
shark must have seized him. Whilst they were all in the greatest 
concern, debating what was best to be done, whether they ought 
to dive down after him, or wait according to his orders, for that 
perhaps he had only swam round and was come up in some niche of 
the rock, intending to surprise them ;—their wonder was increased 
beyond all powers of expression, when they saw him rise to the 
surface of the water, and come into the canoe with a beautiful fe. 
male. At first they mistook her for a goddess, and their astonish. 
ment was not lessened when they recognised her countenance, and 
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found her to be a’ person, whom they had no doubt was killed in the 
general massacre of her family; and this they thought must be her 
apparition. But how agreeably was their wonder softened down 
into the most interesting feelings, when the young chief related ta 
nen the discovery of the cavern and the whole circumstance of 

erescape. All the young men on board could not refrain envy- 
ing him his happiness in the possession of so lovely and interesting 
@ creature. They arrived safe at one of the Fiji islands, and re- 
sided with a certain chief for two years; at the end of which time, 
hearing of the death of the tyrant of Vavaoo, the young chief re- 
turned with his wife to the last mentiqned island, and lived lang in 
peace and happiness.” P. 270. 


After a long continuance in one or other of these islands, and 
being perhaps, from gratitude, as well as from a sense of per- 
sonal security, the involuntary associate of many murderous 
scenes, Mr. Mariner contrived to make his escape on board an 
English vessel, in which he proceeded to China. ‘The remainder 
of the work is occupied by a detailed account of Finow, the 
king, the benefactor and patron of Mr. Mariner, the situation 
and influence of the chiefs, the religious ideas and ceremonies of 
the people, and a general view of the state of society among them, 

A chapter is also given to the medical knowledge which they 
possess, and the skill which they exhibit in the performance of 
certain operations. Such manufactures also as have been car- 
ried to any degree of perfection, with minute accounts of their 
dances, songs, and music, bring the reader not unreluctantly to 
the conclusion. But the most important and most valuable por- 
tion of this performance, in the opinion of the editor, is what 
he terms a grammar of the Tonga language, with two vocabu- 
laries, of considerable extent, of Tonga and English, and Eng- 
lish and ‘Tonga. 

The former is certainly a reasonable subject of speculative 
and ingenious curiosity, but how the orthography of such a lan- 
guage can possibly be brought to any thing like determinate 
rules, we are quite at a loss to comprehend. In the first place, 
it is the custom prevalent among these people, to deprive them- 
selves of some of their fore-teeth ; consequently, the pronun- 
ciation must perpetually vary, from the effect which such a de- 
fect must necessarily have upon the voice, as well.as from the 
impression made upon the auditory nerves of the hearer. Now 
we each of us know how the most enlightened of our country- 
men differ from one another in. their orthography and pronun- 
ciation of the highly civilized nations of the East, so that at this 
very day, we know not precisely whether we are to say pacha or 

asha, - nabob or nawaub, shiek or chiek, Mahomet or Ma- 
Goes with innumerable other discordancies. And after ate 
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the real value of a grammar of so rude and unpolished a language 
may be reasonably questioned. The vocatulary may have its’ 
use. ‘The genuineness of the narrative is indisputable, and if 
the twe volumes had been compressed into one, the work would 
have been, in our opinion, more acceptable in itself, and would’ 
have found a more general circulation. 


3 





Art. V. Statements respecting the East-India College, with, 
an Appeal to Facts, in Refutation of the Charges lately, 
brought against it, in the Court of Proprietors. By the 
Rez. T. R. Malthus. Svo. 105 pp, Munay. 1817. 


THERE are few subjects within our remembrance, which have 
been discussed with more disgusting intemperance, or with more 
consummate ignorance than the Question now before us.. Points 
of a nature the most intricate, and of importance the most vital, 
have been delivered over for solution to the blindness of party 
violence, or the clamour of popular harangue. Upon the ques« 
tion of general education alone, the calinest deliberation and the 
most matured experience would be required to arrive-at any sa~ 
tisfactory conclusion, but when that education is to be applied 
to the commerce, the government, and the politics of India the 
difficulty increases to an almost inconceivable degree. 

To judge with any fairness or effect upon the probable advan- 
tages or dangers arising from the East-Iudia College at Hertford 
would require more evidence than ‘has already appeared. All 
that can be said upon the one side we conceive to be cuncentrated 
in the pamphlet of Mr. Malthus ; but we scarcely know whither 
to turn for arguments upon the other except to the British Forum 

‘eloquence of the Court of Proprietors, or to the scurrilous. pa- 
ragraphs of a very pretending, but a very silly, newspaper. ‘To. 
a candid and an impartial judge this total absence of any tangible 
or disposable evidence on the one side cannot. but incline his 
opinion at once very strongly to the other ; there is yet suflicient 
difficulty to induce hin to suspend his decision and to endeavour 
by much sifting and care to discover what serious and weighty 
objections may really be found at the bottom of all this clamour 
and harangue. 

It is rather extraordinary that the best and fairest statement of 
the arguments On the opposite side are to be found in the pamph- 
let of Mr. Malthus, to which we can refer our readers for a sa- 
usfactory view of the principa’ bearings of the subject. ‘The ge- 
heral matter in debate may be resolved into three distinct ques, 
Uons : 

I. What 
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I. What education is necessary to qualify the youth of this. 
country for their future stations as civil servants of the East 
India Company. 

II. Whether the College at Hertford is calculated to supply 
the education which shall be deemed necessary. 


Ii. To what causes are the frequent disturbances at that 
College to be attributed. 


The first of these questions is, as will be readily acknowledged, 
by far the most difficult and important. Upon this Mr. Mal- 
thus .brings forward the opinion of the Marquis Wellesley re- 
corded in a Minute in Council, dated Oct. 10, 1800, containing: 
the reasons which induced him to found his well-known College 
at Calcutta. ‘The Marquis contends, as the commercial views 
of the Company are now, from the vast extension of their emy 
pire, connected with other duties of greater magnitude and ims 
portance, that an education, simply commercial, falls far, very 


far short of the nature of those offices and duties which they must 
be called upon to fulfil, 


** To dispense justice to millions of people of various languages, 
manners, usages, and religions; to administer a vast and compli- 
cated system of revenue, through districts equal in extent to some 
of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe; to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions in the 
world; these are now the duties of the larger portion of the civil 
servants of the Company. ‘The senior merchants, composing the 
Courts of Circuit and Appeal under the presidency of Bengal, ex. 
ercise in each of these courts a jurisdiction of greater local extent, 
applicable to a larger population, and occupied in the determina- 
tion of causes infinitely more intricate and numerous, than that of 
any regularly constituted courts of justice in any part of Europe. 
The senior or junior merchants employed in the several magistra- 
cies and Zillah courts, the writers or factors filling the stations of 
registers and assistants to the several courts and magistrates, exer- 
cise, in different degrees, functions of a nature either ct judi- 
cial, or intimately connected with the administration of the police, 
and with the maintenance of the peace and good order of their rer 
spective districts. Commercial and mercantile knowledge is not 
only unnecessary throughout oreey. branch of the judicial depart- 
ment; but those civil servants, who are invested with the powers 
of magistracy, or attached to the judicial department in any minis- 
terial capacity, although bearing the denomination of merchants, . 
factors, or writers, are bound by law, and by the solemn obliga- 
tion of an oath, to abstain from every commercial and mercantile 
pursuit. ‘The mercantile title which they bear not only affords no 
description of their duty, but is entirely at variance with it. 

« The pleadings in the several courts, and all important judicial 
transactions, are conducted in the native languages, The om 

which 
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which the Company's judges are bound to administer throughout 
the country is not the law of England, but that law to which the 
natives been long accustomed under their former soverei 
tempered and mitigated by the voluminous regulations of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, as well as by the general spirit of the 
British constitution. 

“‘ These observations are sufficient to prove, that no more ar- 
duous or complicated duties of magistracy exist in the world, no 
qualifications more various or comprehensive can be imagined, than 
those which are required from every British subject who enters the 


seat of judgment within the limits of the Company’s empire in 
India.” P. 6. 


The whole of the minute, from which the above is an extract, 
cannot be read without a deep conviction of its just, enlarged, 
and commanding views. The station to which the young men 
of this country will be called im their Indian career; the com. 
plicated and extensive duties which even the more mercantile 
part of them will be summoned to discharge, must require surely 
an education commensurate to the variety, the difficulty and im. 
portance of their functions. British India is not what it was ; 
the men therefore who are called into its service must be diffe- 
rent from what they were. ‘They must not be a class of raw, 
riotous, and uninstructed boys, but conversant in all the laws 
which they will be called upon to enforce, ready im all the lan- 
guages in which it is necessary that they should converse. Bri- 
tish India was formerly but a chain of commercial settlements, it 
is now a mighty empire; it will follow therefore that those to 
whom its administration is to be entrusted, should engraft upon 
their commercial knowledge, the theory and the practice of 
political science. Weare surprised that many of the old and re- 
tired members of the Company cannot bring themselves to ac. 
knowledge the necessity of a change m education proportionate 
tu the change in the country for which it is adapted. Whether 
this conversion of acommercial settlement into an extended em- 
pire was, in the first instance, either wise or politic, is another 
point: the change has been made, and circumstances must now 
be adapted to it. We see and acknowledge the danger on the 
other hand of sending out to India a set of young pragmatical 
aud political prigs with vast ideas, it is true, of the importance of 
lndia,but with vaster still of the importance of themselves. ‘These 
young gentlemen however, will find, long before their conceit can 
work into any real mischief, that let their education have been as 
excellent as it, may in this country, it isthe avenue only, and the 
portal to knowledge, and that it can but prepare them for the far 


more difficult lesson of practical experience which can only be 
Jearnt abroad. | 
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That a deficiency im the qualifications requisite for officers, an? 
for administrators of this vast empire, has been experienced of 
late to a degree highly injurious to the interests of India, but too 
clearly appears from the same Memoir of the noble Marquis. 
‘To remedy this, the Marquis founded his grand collegiate esta., 
blishment at Calcutta, to which the Company objected upon 
the score of expence, though to many other far more weighty, 
objections such an establishment appears to be liable. Impressed, 
however, with the necessity of some more enlarged education, 
for their future servants, they agreed to the establishment of a, 
seminary for Oriental learning alone at Calcutta, combined with; 
some preparatory system of education in England. 

‘That this preparatory plan of education must be a very pecu- 
liar one, will readily be allowed, and that it must embrace many 
objects, which would of course be unattainable either at our 
Universities or public schools. ‘The elements of ‘the Oriental 
languages especially must form a prominent part in the system ; 
the science also of political economy among others must be 
taught at a much earlier period than it is very rightly thought 
proper to teach it in the common course of an“English educa. 
tion. For these reasons alone, though many others of equal 
importance might be adduced, the plan of education for the 
Oriental students must be peculiar, and of course the place, 
where it is pursued, must be separate from any other establish- 
ment. 

Without entering; therefore, into particulars, we may gene- 
rally conclude, that some peculiar system of education is ne« 
cessary to qualify the youth of this country for their future sta- 
tions as civil servants of the East India Company. 

If. Is the College at Hertford calculated to supply the edus 
cation which shall be deemed necessary ? 

Among all the objections which have been thundered forth 
against this establishment, we have never heard of any against 
the system of infed/ectual education there pursued. It has 
never been contended that its pupils, such at least as chose it, 
have not been highly benefited by its studies. It has never 
been contended, that in such instances the improvement-has not 
been at once rapid and-deep, and of such a nature as to reflect the 
highest credit upon the system laid down, and upon the teachers 
who are so indefatigable m its execution. That the previous 
knowledge which the students have acquired at Hertford has © 
very considerably diminished the time cf their stay at the sub- 
sequent seminary of Calcutta appears from the following state- 
meant. 


‘“ 


“ On the effect of the college in England in abridging the Ronee 
‘ o 
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of stay at the College in Calcutta, the testimonies are equally aa. 
tisfactory. 

«« At the public disputation of 1810, before adverted to, Lord 
Minto says, ‘ That the studies of Hertford will abvidge! those. of 
Fort William cannot be doubted. ‘This has aleeady been proved! 
—He had before indeed observed, that the college of Fort Wil- 
liam had already derived some of its most distinguished ornamenta. 
from Hertford. ‘ 1 do not speak,’ he says, ‘ of the merit to which 
I now allude in comparison only with that of contemporaries of the, 

resent year, but I would place it confidently in parallel with the. 

t and brightest period of our college.’ To warrant this homage, 
justly and impartially paid to the early fruit of the new (not rival, 
but associate) institution, he names eight students from Hertford, 
who had eminently distinguished themselves. Of these the average 
period of stay at the College of Fort William was about a year, 
although some of them had delayed their going longer than was 
necessary ; and three had acquired a proficiency in no less than four. 
Oriental languages, 

“In 1811, the documents furnish the means of a more accurate, 
comparison. In that year the number of students, which left the. 
Calcutta College qualified for official situations. was twenty, of 
whiom the number from the College in Hertfordshire was twelve, vig, 

Six who left the College after six months’ residence, 
en eeeesepee seers after eight montis, 

© ONC syrecoeeerey se sronderssoreseBiter Nine months, 
ONE... coccesces+sopesereresseesedlter tWO years. 

) TWO... scocsessererereseresesereeettiter three years, 

** The number of students who. left the Ualcutta College at. the 
same time, but never were at the College in Hertfordshire, was, 
eight, viz. 

Three after a residence of two years and a quarter. 
ONC sie covcce ore overs ses seeeee Of three years. 

ONC... scesrrsseceeseosseeessegeeesOf three years. and a gilarter. 
TWO rsessorsesrrsce+sereassoecpeesOf four years, 

3 rr soorseeeseeeaneesOf four years andahalf, 

“« In the one case, the average stay is about ten months; in. the 
other, three years and two months.”” P. 57. 


With the studies actually pursued at the Hertford College our 
readers will be pleased to become acquainted, especially as they 
have seen the fullest testimony of their satisfactory results in the, 
more advanced seminary at Calcutta. 


“In the East-India college, so constituted, the plan upon which 
the system of discipline sad instruction is conducted seems to be 
well calculated to answer the purpose in view. Every candidate 
for admission into the College is required to produce a testimonial 
from his schoolmaster, and to pass an examination in Greek, Latin, 
and arithmetic, before the Principal and Professors. This previous 
®xamination at once prevents persons from offering th ves — 
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have not received the usual school-education of the higher classes 
of society ; and those who offer themselves, and are found deficient, 
are remanded till another period of admission. 

“ The lectures of the different Professors in the College are given 


in a manner to make previous pave necessary, and to encou- 
us 


most effectually habits of industry and application. In their 

ce they embrace the important subjects of classical litera- 

ture, the Oriental penguages, the elements of mathematics and na- 

tural philosophy, the laws of England, general history, and politi- 
cal economy. 

« At the commencement of the institution it was feared by 
some persons that this variety would too much distract the attention 
of the students at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and prevent 
them from making a satisfactory progress in any department. But 
instances of distinguished success in many departments at the same 
time have proved that these fears were without foundation; and 
that thjs variety has not ye 4 been useful to them in rendering a 
methodical arrangement of their hours of study more necessary, 
but has decidedly contributed to enlarge, invigorate, and mature 
their understandings. 

‘«¢ On all the important subjects above enumerated, examinations 
take place twice in the year, atthe end of each term. These ex- 
aminations last above a fortnight. They are conducted upon the 
plan of the great public and collegiate examinations in the univer- 
sities, particularly at Cambridge, with such further improvements 
as experience has ee The questions given are framed with 
a view to ascertain the degree of progress and actual proficiency in 
each particular department on the subjects studied during the pre- 
ceding term; and the answers, in all cases which will admit of it, 
are given in writing, in the presence of the professors, and without 
the possibility of a reference to books. After the examination in 
any particular department is over, the Professor in that department 
reviews at his leisure all the papers that he has received, and 
places, as nearly as he can, each individual in the numerical order 
of his relative merit, and in certain divisions implying _ his 
degree of positive merit. These arrangements are all sub- 
ject to the controul of the whole collegiate body. They require 
considerable time and attention, and are executed with scrupulous 
care and strict on eons 

« Besides the classifications above mentioned, medals, prizes of 
books, and honorary distinctions, are awarded to those who are the 
heads of classes, or as high as second, third, fourth, or fifth, in 
two, three, four, or five departments. 

«« These means of exciting emulation and industry have been at- 
tended with great success. bee 4 there are some, unquestion- 
ably, on whom motives of this kind will not, or cannot, operate, 
and with whom, therefore, little can be done; yet, a more than 
usual proportion seem to be animated by a strong desire, accom- 
panied by corresponding efforts, to make a progress in the various 
studies proposed to them. 


“ Those 
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** Those who have come to college tolerably good scholars, have 
often, during their stay of two years, made such advances in the 
classical department as would have done them great credit, if they 
had devoted to it the main part of their time ; while the contempe- 

honours which they have obtained in other departments have 
sufliciently proved that their attention was not confined to one 
study: and many, who had come from public and private schools at 
sixteen, with such low classical attainments as appeared to indicate 
a want either of capacity or application, have shewn by their sub- 
sequent progress, even in the classical department, and still more 
by their distinguished exertions in others, that a new field and new 
stimulants had wrought a most beneficial change in their feelings 
and habits, and had awakened energies of which they were before 
scarcely conscious.” P. 47. 


From all these testimonies, then, it may be concluded, nor do 
we think that the conclusion will be controverted, that the Col- 
lege of Hertford is calculated to supply the education, which, 
as far as intel/ect is concerned, has been shewn to be necessary. 
_ IIL. To what causes are the frequent disturbances at that 
College to be attributed ? 

This is the great source of contention and debate ; not whe- 
ther the intellectual education be such as to reflect credit both 
upon the pupils and the teachers, but whether the moral disci- 
pline is not so low as in most instances to defeat the progress of 
education, and to engender little else but ignorance and licen- 
tiousness. ‘That there have been since the foundation of the 
College the most alarming rebellions is readily admitted. The 
question is, to what cause are they to be attributed? Some 
consider them as resulting from an essential defect in the foun- 
dation of the College. Others again are of opinion that they 
were only temporary evils, such as occasionally happen in our 
best public schools, and that theis recurrence is not to be 
dreaded. The history of the Cullege will, in our opinion, give 
the clearest and most satisfactory answer to the question pro- 
posed; it will reconcile discordant opinions, and acquaint the 
public at large with facts, of which they are at present but little 
aware. 

In the original constitution of the College, the Directors 
chose to reserve to themselves the power of expulsion, as if it 
had been entrusted to the collegiate authorities, it would have 
been an infringement, not only upon their power, but upon their 
patronage. This was soon perceived by the students, who easily 
discovered that the collegiate authorities had no real power of 
controul, and that any appeal to the Directors must be termi- 
nated in their favour. In this notion they were fully justified by 
subsequent events. In the course of six years from its founda- 
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tion there were three violent disturbances. The Directors wéte 
called in, but their conduct was such as to encourage rather than 
te reptess insubordination. On the third, and most violent, in 
1812, they took the whole matter into their own hands ; they 
detained the students in town for above a month; they subjected 
all parties to repeated examinations, and came at last to no final 
determination. ‘They then referred the affair to the Principal 
ail Professors, who were desired to select for expulsion those 
who had been most deeply concerned as ring-leaders in the late 
rebellion. Five were accordingly selected by the College, and. 
sentence of expulsion was accordingly passed upon them by the 
Court of Directors. 1t will hardly be credited when we relate 
it, that all five were restored to the service by the vote of a sub- 
sequent Court, and sent out to India triumphant in the cause of 
rebellion. 

Some little time before the charter was renewed, the Direc- 
tors appear to have come to their senses, and to have entrusted 
the power of expulsion to those with whom it is essential it 
should rest, to the Principal and Professors, making up the Col- 
lege Council. ‘This power was finally mvested in them by the 
legislature, on the renewal of the charter; at the same time, 
however, an authority was taken from them of a very disagreea- 
ble but of a very necessary nature ; that of calling upon a student 
to prove his innocence when he was only suspected of a crime; 
thus reversing the maxiin of the law, that every one shall be 
considered innocent Ul he is proved guilty. ‘To this deprivation 
may be ascribed the origin of the last rebellion in 1815, the stus 
dents finding that one of the powers of iminediate controul was lost 
to the College Council. If we are not misinformed, since that 
time, it has been restored, and thus the very first act of insubor- 
dination may easily be checked. But above all, the very spirited 
and manly conduct of the Principal and Professors in that res 
bellion will prove to the students that they have persons of a 
very different nature from a Court of Directors to deal with. 
Of the convicted rebels the ring-leaders were expelled, and some 
others rusticated for the longest time, which the College Coun- 
cil, by the authority mvested in them, could determine. - Here 
again-every art both of flattery, of persuasion, of menace was 
resorted to by too many of the highest power to induce the Col- 
lege to receive the students back before the term of their banish- 
ment was expired. ‘The Principal and Professors maintained 
their authority in a manner that does them the highest honour, 
aud*cannot but shame the conduct of those who would either have 
cajoled or intimidated them into a mean and _pusillanimous 
compliance. Legal quibbles were at length resorted to respect- 
ing the power of the College, an appeal was sent to the — 
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fhe Bishop of London, who summarily decided in favour of the 
College. In this state affairs stand at present, and as we hear, 
from various quarters, the utmost regularity and discipline pre- 
vails, which it ever will do, as hong as the superior power is 
yested in spirited and independent hands, and is enforced with- 
out, partiality and without appeal. 

From all this it will appear that since the power of expulsion 
has resided in the College but one rebellion has taken place, and 
that very disturbance may be traced, in some measure, to a cause 
which we have before alluded to. It was the first coinbat of the 
students with their new masters, and from the treatment which they 
met with, it will probably be the last. ’ 

From all this we shall be also warranted in concluding that 
the combined state of disturbances and insubordination, in the 
first instance, arose from an inherent evil in the College, and 
since that evil has been removed, as there has been but one so- 
litary instance of rebellion, we are warranted in supposing that 
such an instance was an experiment only on the part of the stu- 
dents, as is generally the case in public schools, on the succession 
of a new master; and that from their present orderly state, this 
experiment will not readily be renewed. 

Still, however, we agree with Mr. Malthus that there are, and 
ever must be, some disadvantages aud difficulties attached to a 
College of this nature, which are to be found, neither in our 

ic schools nor yet in our universities. As these are stated 
by Mr. Malthus in the fairest and most candid manuer, we shall 
present them to our readers in his own words. 


“‘ In the first place, an attempt to give a collegiate education, 
and to place under collegiate discipline persons of an age from two 
to three years younger than the average age of admission at our 
universities, may be not in its nature easy. It is generally allowed 
that the age from fifteen or sixteen to eighteen is the most difficult 
to govern. It is precisely that period when the character makes 
the most rapid change in the shortest time. ‘T'wo or three years at 
this critical era convert a.boy into a man; and any system of dis- 
cipline intended to apply to the time when this change is taking 
pace, which happens to be the very time of the residence at the 

ast India college, is likely to be exposed to various and very 
opposite objections, according as the earlier or the later age is 
chiefly considered. 

_“ At great schools, where boys. sometimes stay till they are 
eighteen, the seniors in age, who are generally at the same time in 
the highest classes, form a kind of natural aristocracy, which not 
only may safely and justly be allowed greater liberties and_privi- 
leges than others, but may be made, and, in fact, are made, of the 


greatest use as an intermediate authority to assist in the govern- 
‘ment of the rest. | 
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“In the East India college, on the contrary, on account of the 
period of residence being only two years, and some being 
admitted at eighteen or nineteen as well as at fifteen and six. | 
teen, there is no such natural aristocracy of age, standing, and ac- 
quirements ; and it is hardly possible either justly to separate the 
seniors from the juniors, and allow them distinct privileges, or to 
make effective use of them, as at great schools, in the administra- 
tion of the discipline. 

“« The second permanent difficulty which the college has to con- 
tend with is the chance that some of the young men, whose pa- 
rents have obtained appointments for them, may be indispoed t 
the service, and not really wish to go out to India. Such a tem- 
per of mind will, of course, naturally indispose them to submit to 
the discipline of the college, or to profit by the education which it 
offers to them, and will, at the same time, make them most per- 
nicious and dangerous examples to others. 

“The Directors have endeavoured to get rid of this evil by 
exhorting al] those who feel indisposed to the service quietly to 
withdraw from the college. But it is to be feared that this exhor- 
tation, though obviously just and proper, will not often have the 
desired effect. Instances have not been uncommon of a perse- 
vering opposition to the regulations of the college, which could 
only be rationally accounted for by supposing a positive disincli- 
nation to the service; and yet, if the student has, in conse- 

uence of his irregularities, been sent home for a time to his 
friends, their influence has generally produced letters containing 
expressions of the greatest contrition for past offences, the most 
solemn assurances with respect to future conduct, and the most 
anxious desire to proceed to India—professions with which the 
conduct of the student after his return to college has seemed in no 
respect to correspond. It is to be feared that there are young 
men who would prefer expulsion, on occasion of some general dis- 
turbance, when many are involved, to an open and manly rejection 
of an appointment which is considered by their parents as so valu- 
able; and these feelings, where they exist, are obviously of a na- 
ture to produce a most unfavourable effect upon the discipline. 

‘* The third inherent difficulty, which the college has to con- 
tend with, is one which at first sight might be thought an advan- 
tage, namely, the great interest that each student has at stake, and 
the consequent severity of the punishment of expulsion. This 
great severity most naturally produces, both in the governing 
in the college, and in the Court of Directors, an extreme unwil- 
lingness to resort to it. But the more this unwillingness is per- 
ceived, the more advantage will be taken of it, and the more in- 
stances will occur of acts of insubordination. It is quite certain 
that neither of our Universities, nor any of our great schools, could 
support their discipline for a single year, if they were to shew an 
hesitation in appealing to the punishment of expulsion—if th 
punishment, in short, were not always ready as an alternative on @ 


refusal 
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refusal to do impositions in the one case, or to submit to a 
correction in the other. But besides regular expulsions, which are 
resorted to occasionally in all places of education, to support the 
discipline, it is still more common to desire the parents of boys, 
whose habits are bad, and who are doing mischief to others, quiet! 

to remove them. In the Universities, and at great schools, suc 

hints are always taken as commands, and it is no doubt a most ef- 
fectual mode of breaking combinations, and preventing the spread 
of mischief, without exciting public sensation. But in the East 
India college no parent can be persuaded to take a step which in- 
volves the loss of an appointment. As valuable property is con- 
cerned, it is considered that nothing but some great and overt act 
of immorality or rebellion can justify such a punishment ; and un- 
less some such act can be brought forward, which, of course, in 
many cases, must be extremely difficult, neither a quiet removal 
nor regular expulsion takes place ; and the unavoidable severities 
of the penal code thus paralyze the arm of authority. On this 
ground it may justly be doubted whether the regulation not long 
since passed by the Court, to exclude from the military, or any — 
other branch of the Company’s service, those young men who had 
been expelled from the college, can be considered as a wise one, 
The punishment of expulsion at the college was too great before, 
and this regulation has made it still greater ; and if the natural un- 
willingness of all parties to resort to this punishment should in- 
crease from this or any other cause, rather than diminish from a 
sense of duty to India and to the public; the great power of the 
Directors over the young men at their college, which, if properly 
managed, might secure the most beneficial results, will be con- 
verted into a source of perpetual weakness and inefficiency.”” P. 65. 


To meet these difficulties, and to remedy these deficiencies, 
Mr. Malthus suggests the idea that the appointment to. India 
should be a prize to be contended for, as are the Fellowships at 
Cambridge. The whole number of students are, indeed, to be 
nominated by the directors, but the college are to select the best 
qualified for the actual appointment. We can only say, that if 
the directors consent to this disposition, or to any modification 
of it, they will prove themselves to be very different men from 
those whom we take them for. We should also fear that no 
new stimulus would be, by these means, applied to the idle and 
ill-disposed, as they.would readily enough resign their claims to an 
appointment. for which they have no desire, and find an ad- 
ditional excuse for indolence and vice. 

Such are the defects inherent in the College, which though 
they must ever expose it to some difficulties and embarrassments, 
yet they are not, in our opinion, by any means sufficient to throw 
‘any permanent obstacle in the way of success. The discipline , 
of the College has much, indeed, to dread, not from any internal 
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defect in its foundation, but from noisy and iguorant discus- 
sions from without, which canot fail to unsettle the minds of 
the students, and to produce that very licentiousness and insub. 
ordination of which they affect to complain. 

The ignorance of those who talk louldy of converting the 
College ‘into a school, and of subjecting the students to school 
names and school discipline, is really lamentable. If the age is 
the same, and the prospects the same, whether they be called 
boys or students, whether their superiors are termed masters or 
professors, is immaterial, except the absurdity of teaching boys 
those sciences, and leading them on to those studies which 
have ever yet distinguished manhood. Besides this anomaly, 
we should much doubt, whether as boys they would enter so 
readily and cheerfully into those abstract and advanced parts of 
education which, as students, they have a pride in doing. As 
far as the influence of names is concerned, we conceive that the 
present terms are much the most judicious. As to the intro- 
duction of school discipline, any one who has paid any attention — 
to this part of education, must have observed that it is applicable 
only to schools where there are gradations of ages, from the 
highest to the lowest. ‘The boy of sixteen, who will submit to a 
punishment in a school where there are boys of every age,will not 
submit to the same in a » se where there are none materially 
younger than himself. He will, in the first instance, see the pro- 
priety of its application to the younger, and as there is no de- 
tinable point in age where it should stop, he will vot doubt of the 
propucty of its application to himself. In the second instance, | 

e will doubt, and rightly doubt, its application at a point in bis 
age, which, by his removal to a higher seminary, and by finding 
none materially younger than himself, is now clearly defined ; 
und under such circumstances we should have the worse opinion 
of him for his submission. Now the consequence of all this 
would be irksome and unavailing struggle between master and 
boy, without that controul which the gentlemanly feeling and 
Wehevions between student and professor cannot fail to encou- 
rage. This very considération alone would shew the absurdity of 
any attempt to convert this College into a school. Mr. Malthus 
has added many more which, in our minds, are unanswerable. 
We always agreed with Terence. 


“ Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere satius esse credo, quam metu.”” 


Which, for the sake of some of the orators at the ‘India House, 
(not of course for that the directors) we will thus freely’ English. 
“ No one but a fool would even think of frightnig g lads above 
‘sixtecsl 
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sixteen by the threats of school disciplive, when shame and kw 
beral treatment will act as a much amore salutary restraint.” : 

Much as we have found it necessary.to differ from the Die- 
rectors in their management of the College, in-one point we 
give them the highest and most deserved credit. In the choice of 
those to whom these young men were to be entrusted, they have 
shewed themselves above all party and patronage, and have se- 
lected men who, by their abilities, their attainments, and their in- 
dependence, are especially calculated to preside over the education 
of the futuse masters of India. The names of Batten, Le Bas, 
Malthus, and Walter, stand among the highest in the proud list 
of University honours. In rendering ,their College at once a 
station of honour and of emolument, the Directers have trans- 

lanted the flower of Cambridge to :the courts ef Hertford. 

et these are the men-who, in the silly,hharangues of proprietors, 
aud the sillier paragraphs of a pompous newspaper, are to be 
libelled, because they are termed Professors. Professors indeed 
they are, because Professors. they were made by the Legislature 
of the Realm. ‘To.object to a title alone, and that a legal one, 
is but a paltry objectioy at best; it clearly proves, however, that 
the utle js the only qualification of which the gentlemen, before 
alluded to, are enabled to form the slightest judgment. 
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Aer. VI. The Veils; or the Triumph of Constancys 4 
Poem, in six Books. .By Miss Porden, S8vo. @85 pp. 
10s, Od. Murray. 1815. 


Tuoven the charms of youth and beauty can be supposed ‘to 
have little influence on the beetle-brow and the sdturnine com- 
plexion of a thorough-bred reviewer, yet we should be sorry:nat 
to own their power in softening the severity of criticism and 
disarming the shaft of all unnecessary venom. But our ‘fair 
authoress has little reason to plead benefit of sex: though young, 
she has the strength of maturer years, h a female, she 
has the vigour which braces a manly arm. or any lady, for 
one especially who is now, we understand, but.in the spring 
time of youth, the poem before us is a very extraordinary pro- 
duction. It displays a clear and accurate knowledge of the 
various subjects which it is intended to illustrate and adorn. 
Ju chemistry, ia botany, in geology, Miss Porden appears no 
mean pramciant. Her knowledge she professes to have derived 
fram the Lectures which have been delivered at the,Royal Insti- 
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tution by Sir H. Davy, Mr. Brande, and Sir E. Smith. For 





: these three eminent men we profess the most unfeigned respect. 


To Sir H. Davy in particular this country owes the just cele- 
brity which ‘she enjoys on the contiuent as a nation of philoso- 
phical and scientitic research. ‘To Mr. Brande the public ex- 
pectation is directed, as to one who will in.his day reflect no 
ordi lustre on the character both of himself and of his 
pose ae As the Royal Institution has afforded no incon- 
siderable facilities to the exertions of these eminent men, we 
shall speak of it in terms far more respectful than it would 
otherwise deserve. We cannot at the same time but deeply 
lament, that these master builders in science should be expected 
in return to prostrate their talents and time in sacrificing to the 


_ shrine of folly, and in advancing the cause of ignorance. A 


task more degrading to a man of science can scarcely be ima- 
gined than to fritter down his researches to the level of the lazy 
amateur, the lounging cit, or the conceited blue-stocking—to 
explode gasses, of which little is understood but the noise—to 
methodize and explain terms and ideas, of which all that can be 
insured from obliviscence is their misapplication. If there were 
one useful result of all this mummery and stage-trick, we should 
the less regret its performance,. but when the end of this un- 
seemly exhibition is to relieve the tedium of a listless morning, 
bother the brains of a sentimental Miss, or pamper the vanity 
of a chattering dowager, we must protest against the degradation 
of the highest talents to the silliest purposes—purposes which 
a conjuror or a travelling philosopher, might with far more use 
and propriety fulfil. If lectures they must have, there shall be 
metaphysics and moral philosophy to their hearts content : and 
if the former performer on the slack rope of these sciences 
should prove coy, we doubt not but that Mr. Bannister (now he 
has quitted the stage) might be induced to favour them with a 
lecture on one or both of- their favourite subjects, which, if 
interspersed with a few comic songs, would doubtiess have a very 
striking effect. 

Among thé very few persons who have not left the lecture room 
of the Royal Institution, more ignorant, because more conceited 
than they entered, we would rank the authoress of the volume 
before us. Her poem, as the work of a lady, and-of a young 
lady too, as we understand, is certainly a very extraordinary 
production, With chemistry, and with natural history, it shews 
a very intimate acquaintance. ‘The versification is smooth, ele- 
‘gant, and harmonious, and devoid of that ungrammatical harsh- 
ness which is too prominent a featuré in the most favourite 


‘poems of the day. Miss heer ‘wppear to poe a vivid and 


a playful 
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a playful imagiuation, chastened, however, by much real taste 
both in incident and expression. To marshal the chemical 
elements of the world in battle array, to describe at once scienti- 
fically and poetically their various combinations and oppositions, 
and so to embody all these agents as to render them subservient 
ministers in the conduct of an epic poew is both an original and 
a daring attempt. Extraordinary, however, as the attempt may 
be, more extraordinary still is its success. Miss Porden is quite 
a Thalestris in poetry: over every difficulty which the cramped 
and obscure nature of her subject could have presented she has 
triumphed with much apparent facility. 

With the outline of the story we shall not trouble our readers, 
as it is the part of the poem which is perhaps the least interest- 
ing of the whole. With detached portions of the machinery, 
we shall present them, as they give the best specimen of 
Miss Porden’s poetical talents. ‘he metals and the earths are 
drawn up in array against the powers of fire. The catalogue of 
warriors is quite Homeric. ‘The description of the gems, of 
which st/ex forms the basis, is thus given. 


“¢ Near these Silexis’ hardy veterans stand, 
Unbent, untam’d, a firm determin’d band ; 
Yet with their savage strength, and haughty mien, 
The pride of splendour and of dress was seen ; | 
Bright were their polish’d shields, their corslets beam’d, 
And from their helms the living lustre stream’d, 
And now display’d the opal’s various hue, 
The garnet’s crimson, or the sapphire’s blue.” P. 68. 


The green and glossy hue of the magnesian stones, the 


appearances of the rarer earthis, and the personification of 
quicksilver is we!l imagined. 


‘“¢ Nor plain, nor rich, Magnesias’ band was seen, 
Each, like his chief, attir’d in glossy green. 
With them, Asbestos came, himself an host, 
His foeman’s terror, and his kindred’s boast, 
Strontia, Barytes, brother chiefs, were near : 
Next Ittria, Zircon, and Glucine appear, 
Gay with their armour, valiant, red, or blue, 
Their hearts were valiant, but their troops were few. 
Of various lineage, what a countless throng, 
In warlike order ranged, demand thgé,zong ! 
But who now hither bends his hasty flight, 
His face and armour of resplendent white ?. 
*Tis Hydrargyras, —thro’ the gloom he springs, 
His feet and head, like Hermes, arm’d with wings: 
« My liege,’ he cried, ‘ the powers of fire are near; 
A few short moments see their Vanguard here ; 

Rang’d 
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aie Rang d in a distant vale, the wat’ryline 
h a Remain inactive, and the fight decline’? P. 70. 


The various effects of fire over the various minerals, espe- 
cially on the two different amethysts are thus described. 


“ But fate still guided Pyros’ conquering spear, 
And death behind him stalk’d, before him fear. 
iN , First Theion fell, in arms of yellow hue, 
| Ah And snowy Nitron next his fury knew, 
| At the first stroke, his arms in fragments fell, 
And with an angry shout he bade the world farewell *. 
4} Next, in his sable hauberk, Carbon came, 
And stopt awhile the impatient Lord of Flame, 
tf Without a wound, his. fiercest blows withstood, 
if | And then retir’d, repulsed, but unsubdu’d +. 


“ Titanos next he quell'd ; his fiery dart 
| The chieftain’s corslet piere’d, and reach'd his heart, 
; Their leader’s fall his troops with terror fill’d, 2 
{ In flight dispers’d, an easy prey they yield ; 
To Pyros’ slaught'ring arm, who chas’d them o’er the field. 5 


“ The —- Gnomes with fearful wonder view’d 
) Whole squadrons by a single arm subdued. 
" To check the king, advanc'd two chiefs of fame, 
Of races different, tho’ alike in name, : 
i Their shields, their surcoats, and their arms the same ; 
In eastern climes one holds extensive sway, 
; And one Iberia’s noblest Gnomes obey. 
‘The foes of Bacchus, they in times of old 
By secret bonds the boalifadti god control’d, 
Onward they prest, by shame and rage impell'd, 
And broke their lances on his lifted shield. 
The king unshaken, with fresh fury burns, 
And each his blow with mightier force returns, 
When, wondrous change! beneath his potent spear, 
In different garb, the rival chiefs appear ; 
Late in Aurora’s purple glory drest, 
Now Amethystos wears a silvery vest ; 











* « Nitre detonates with a slight heat.” 

+ “No artificial heat bas hitherto been sufficient to fuse charcoal, 
but under the action of the immense Voltaic apparatus at the 
Royal Institution, directed by Professor Davy, it became much 
hardened, and a small portion assumed the gaseous form. Were 
it possible to fuse charcoal], it is probable that, by the addition of 
a minute portion of oxygen, and suffering it to cool very slowly, 
artificial ‘diamonds might be formed,’’ 


Unhurt 
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Unhurt he stands; a pure effulgence plays 

Around his-form, that mock’d the diamond’s blaze : 
The Carthaginian by the blow was laid 

A milk white corse, and all his lustre fled *.”’ P. 75. 


The description of Stromboli, as it is less technical, and more 
simply poetical, will probably delight many a reader who could 
but ill enjoy the artificial imagery of the iormer scene. 


* On lofty Stromboli the sky was bright, 
As when it sparkles with the northern light, 
Aid ever as the mountain hurl’d on high 
Its mass of molten lava to the sky, 
O’er all the isle the vivid lustre spread, 
And brighten’d ocean with a glow of red; 
Like distant thunder, burst a hollow sound, 
Disturb’d the quivering air, and shook the shores around, 


Where mingled lavas form’d the rugged strand, 
And o’er the ground deep spread the sable sand, 
And oft some broken rock or cavern show’d 
Where o’er the first the later streams had flow’d. 
As Leonora left her cloud-like car, 

The beauteous fabric melted into air. 

O’er the rude soil with timid steps she went, 

A dim and fitful light the mountain lent, 

That shew’d a hamlet, where the vineyards green 
In narrow patches stud the rugged scene. 

One cottage still a feeble light display’d, 

And gladly open’d to the Iberian maid. 

Here dwelt an aged peasant and his wife, 

Who calmly journey'd down the vale of life, 

Nor mourn’d departed youth. He from his birth 
Still fondly cherish'd his paternal earth, 

‘Tho’ near was many a fair and fertile spot, 
Though each explosion shook the trembling cot ; 


“ Now on the coast the chariot sinks to land, } 





* « The oriental amethyst is a variety of corundum, differing only 
in colour from the oriental sapphire, topaz, and ruby. When ex- 
posed to heat it loses its colour, and is of such dazzling brilliancy 
as to be frequently mistaken for the diamond. The occidental or 
common amethyst is merely quartz, tinged naturally of a deep 
violet hue, by iron or manganese. It likewise loses its colour in 
the fire, but at the same time is deprived of its lustre, becomeg 
opaque, and of a milky white, owing to an infinity of small cracks 
which are discoverable by the microscope. It is chiefly found in 
the neighbourhood of Carthagena in Spain. The Greeks and 
Arabians wore the amethyst as an amulet to prevent drunkenness, 
whence its name ausbveros.” i 

Ant. 
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And oft the scoriz dark or fiery balls 

Pour like a hail-storm on the shattered walls, 

Or in his little vineyard, and consume 

The expected produce of the year to come ; 

Yet here his sires first drew the vital air, 

And memory made the humble dwelling dear. 

More sweet to him the bread his toils command, 

His hut of Java and his barren strand, 

Than soft repose, or wealth’s alluring smiles, 

Sicilia’s flowery vales, or fortune’s emerald isles.”” P. 205, 


We shall give one extract more from a very poetical: descrip- 
tion of the wonders of the deep. The rapid rise of the Coral 
island, is happily expressed. ‘They are composed, as it would 
appear, of an infinite number of minute animalcule, and rise 
perpendicularly from a very extraordinary depth. ‘lhese islands 
are chiefly to be found on the Pacific Ocean, and as the sea 
sand and mud gradually fills up the mterstices of the coral they 
become habitable. 


«« TIenry, meanwhile, pursued his way; amaz’d, 
On all the wonders of the deep he gaz’d. 
Here the smooth sands in shining plains extend, 
And lofty rocks in rugged points ascend ; 
On their rude sides the weeds of ocean wave, 
The nurturing seas their flaating foliage lave. 
And here the gay Zoanthz emulate * 
Flora’s bright train and transitory state. 
Mid scatter’d shells, and tufts of herbage green, 
The sad remains of human toil are seen. 
On wrecks of ships, that proudly bore afar 
Britannia’s wealth, or hurl’d her bolts of war, 
Unnumber'd myriads ply their ceaseless toil, 
And frame the basis of a future isle ; 
Tho’ small as sands that shun the inquiring eye, 
Their solid works the waves and winds defy ; 


in 





* « The actinie or sea anemones, and sea marigolds, have re- 
ceived the name of zoanthe or animal flowers, They are of an 
eblong form, and when closed, resemble a truncated cone. The 
are fixed by the base, and the upper part is surrounded wit 
many tentaculz, in the centre of which is the mouth. Many of 
them are of very brilliant colours, and when their tentacula are 
expanded, they have the appearance of full blown flowers. They 
feed on smal] shell-fish and other marine animals, which coming 
within reach of the expanded tentacula, are immediately seized 
and drawn into the mouth, which closes over them. The shells, 
and sre indigestible parts, are afterwards returned through the 
mouth.’’ 


Still 
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Still on the ruins of their race renew’d : 

They share alike their labour and their food. 
Where now a mimic garden mocks the view, 
And nature sports in every form and hue, 
Where scarlet flowers mid verdant foliage glow, 
And dusky fibres seem to twine below ; — 

Mid azure tufts and blossoms silvery white, 
Where purple fruits the wendring eye invite ; 


Soon shall soft moss, and grass, and herbs extend, 
On coral rocks the lofty trees ascend ; 


The beasts shall roam, the birds their nests shall frame, 
And man at last his new dominion claim.””? P. 168. 


That the poem before us is 10 ordinary production the.ex- 
tracts which we have given will clearly shew, but that it will ever 
become popular, we should strongly doubt. ‘There are few- 
even among the learned ladies and gentlemen “ who to lecture - 
go,” who could even with the explanations which Miss Pordea 
has added, sufficiently understand the natures and properties of. 
the chemical agents, to enjoy their personification. ‘The story 
also is obscure, not so much perhaps from its own intricacy, as 
from the number of supernatural creatures and names with 
which itisencumbered. Where a system of newly created agents 
is employed, the work should be of the very simplest nature, 
otherwise the reader is involved in a double difficulty, in come 
prehendig first who the agents are, and secondly what they are 
about. Another great obstacle to its popularity is its length. 
When Pope employed his aérial machinery in the Rape of the 
Lock, he thought that seven hundred lines afforded a sufficient 
scope for his genius; Miss Porden has indulged in as many 
thousands. In the Rape of the Lock the commonest incident 
of life forms the subject of the poem, the action of the poem 
depends on circumstances the most familiar, the machinery. 
alone is new. Here then there is nothing to weary the attention 
or to perplex the imagination : the novelty of the machinery is 
rendered familiar by the common trifles to which it is applied, 
and to these trifles a dignity and an interest is given by the no- 
velty of the agents by which they are produced. Yet with all these 
advantages in his favour, Pope judiciously completed his poem 
in one tenth part of the space which Miss Porden has assigned 
to her’s. ‘To institute a comparison between the Rape of the 
Lock and the Veils, the one the production of a first rate master, 
the other the first essai of an inexperienced female, would be 
harsh in the extreme. Considering the great disparity of cir- 
cwnstances, we may fairly say that the Veils is a more extraor- 
dinary production for Miss Porden, than the Rape of the Lock 
is for Mr. Pope. We would only explain the causes why the 
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m of Miss Porden never can be popular, while that of Mr. 
ope will be read with satisfaction by every age and rank of 
understanding. We really regret that so much ingenuity and 
and pvetical merit should be lost without its due share of ap- 
lause, and we are therefore anxious that in a second effort 
Miss Porden should avoid the rock upon which she has at pre- 
sent struck. She is a young lady of much genius and know- 
ledge, we should only wish that they were in future directed into 
2 more pleasing channel. 

We could also have wished that Miss Porden. had consulted 
some real scholar as. to her Greek. She has feminized some of 
her terms in a most barbarous manner. Drosa, should have 
bees, Drosos, especially as it was feminine before. Ombra, 
should have been Ombros. Kuwmos for “ a wave,” is wholly 
madmmissible, as is “* Phfogos,” for fire in the nominative. Miss 
Porden should remember that if the Greek is not accurate in its 
terminations, to the ear of a scholar it ceases to be Greek, and 
any other high sounding term 1s infinitely preferable. We find 
also the admixture of Latin terms with the Greek, Micante, 


Perustus, &c. which might easily have been avoided. 





Axr. VIE. Zaws relating to the Clergy. By the Rev. David 
Hilkams, A. M. pe Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 16s. 
Sherwood, Neely and Jones. 1816. 


"FHIS is a volume which gives an accurate outline of all the 
laws which affect the Clergy, and as a well digested index ra- 
tionale may be considered as an useful and a valuable publi- 
cation. 

Having made our bow to Mr. Williams, and paid him the 
compliment which le deserves, we shall now proceed to direct 
the attention of our readers to the new Clergy Bill, of which a 
few copies have for some time been printed and cireulated. As 
most uf our clerical readers cannot have seen a copy of the pro- 
posed enactments, in which their interests are so deeply involved, 
we shall give a short abstract of its principal provisions. 

By this bill, besides parts of many older acts, the whole of 
those acts generally known by the name of Sir William Scott’s 
bill and Lord Harrowby’s Curates’ bill are repealed, with three 
others passed in the present reign. 

By clauses ii, iii, iv, v, spiritual persons, in any wise eccle- 
sidstically engaged, camot farm more than twenty acres of any 
other land, excepting their glebe, or any land belonging - ws 

nefice 
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benefice or dignity, without the consent of their Diocesan in wri- 
ting, under a penalty of 2b. per aere, whiely may be recovered 
by monition or sequestration by the Bishop, who may in such 
case remit what part he may choose—or. by common informer. 
Thus then it appears that the right of every English clergyman 
to occupy his own clerical freehold is fully recognized ; it is for 
the Bishop to judge what number of acres beyond twenty, a 
Clergyman engaged in clerical duty may be permitted to farm. 


It is also allowed to a Curate or Vicar to farm the impropriate 
parsonage. 


Clause vii. imposes penalties on beneficed persons for Now- 
RESIDENCE without licence or exemption, except they reside at 
some other benefice ; for 

from 3 to 6 months, one-third, . 
6 to: § months, one-half, € of the value of the 
above’8 months, two-thirds, ¢  Benefice, &c. 
for k2 months, three-fourths, J 
and gives the penalties, with costs of suit, wholly to the in- 
former. 

Clause vii. Beneficed persons having no house of residence 
on their benefice, and residing nine months in the year (within 
one mile of the church) im the city, parish, &e. in which the 
benefice may be situated, are to be deemed and returned resi- 
dent, and are not required to take out licence. 

Clause ix. Houses purchased by Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
although not in the parish, but contiguous, after approval in 
writing and under seal of the Diocesan, and eutry in registry, are 
to be deemed Parsonage-Houses. 

Clause x. In all cases of simecure-rectories having vicar- 
ages endowed, Residence in the Rectory-house by the Vicar, is 
to be deemed legal Residence ; provided the Vicarage-house be 
kept in repair, to the satisfaction of the Bishop. 3 

Clause xi. The Bishop may, where there is no house of 
residence belonging to the preferment, allow any. fit house thereto 
belonging to be the house of residence; and after registry the 
same shall come under the general law as to dilapidation, &Xc. 

Clause xii. Sundry exumerated persons, (almost wholly 
taken from the acts hereby repealed) and any others specially 
exempt by unrepealed Acts, declared not liable to penalties for 
non-residence on their benefices during the period in which they 
shall be in actual attendance on their emees tad but may ace 
count such period as legal residence. 

_ Clause xiii. Deans may account the whole time of their re- 
sidence on their Deaneries—and Prebendaries appointed after’ 
the passing of this Act, and other Dignitaries of Cathedrals or 


Collegiate 
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Collegiate Churches, may reckon any period not exceeding four 
months of residence on their dignities—as residence upon a be- 
nefice. 


Here we apprehend a considerable alteration to have been 
made respecting Prebendaries, Canons, &c. whose offices re- 
quire occasional residence. Formerly a Prebendary residing upon 
his dignity, even though the residence extended through the 
whole year, was excused thereby from residence upon his bene- 
fice. By the present Act four months alone is allowed, but this 
four months residence on the dignity is to be accounted as four’ 
months residence upon the benefice, which with the three months 
absence allowed to every incumbent, will enable a Prebendary 
or Canon to reside in his cathedral town but seven months in 
the year. This enactment, however, will extend only to those 
dignitaries who have been appointed subsequent to the passing of 
of the act. If, however, the Bishop in whose diocese the dig- 
nity is situate, shall certify that further residence is required for 
duty thereupon, the Diocesan may grant a licence to the Pre- 
bendary, &c. for longer absence from his benefice. 

We have selected from the act a list of those persons who do 
not require a licence for absence from their benefices for the 
period during which they shall actually be resident in the place 
where their several ‘uation are to be discharged, and be ay 
performing the functions of their offices, 


Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Commis- 
sary,—of Oxford or Cambridge 

Warden, or other 

Head Ruler of any College or Hall in ditto. 


while actually re- 
sident within either 


Reader of Divinity in the Schools of ditto ; 


r Endowed Professor ; 
pe ng. ri Ma Endowed Public Reader, or >in ditto. 
eran, : Other such Public Officer, 


: Scholar under 30 years of age, bona fide 
abiding for Study in either University. 


so long as he shall 
actually attend such { Chaplain of the King, Queen, or Royal Faé 
household, and no mily. ' 
longer. 


» 
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*) Chaplain of any Spiritual Peer. 

Tem Peer or Peeress. 

the Lord Chancellor. 

Lord High Treasurer. 

~ Treasurer and Comptroller of 
the Household, 



































Groom of the Stole, 
so long as he shall ‘Secretary of State. 
abide and dwell, and - Knight of the Garter. 
daily atiend on the Chief Justice and other Judges 
actual performance ya of King’s Bench. 
vf his dut yin such . of Common Pleas. 
ousehold. — Chief Baron or other Barons of 
Exchequer. 
} Chancellor of Duchy of Lan- 
caster. 





Warden of Cinque Ports. 
Master of the Rolls. 
Attorney General. 

J Solicitor General. 


Chancellor or Commissary of any Archbishop 
_ or Bishop. 














while actually at-) Chaplain of the House of Commons. 


Clerk or Deputy Clerk of King’s Closet. 


fending and perform-X Tyitto_of the Closet of the Heir Apparent. 
Ofiee duties of such § Chaplain General of the Armay,—&F Weve: 
a tif Chaplain of any of his Majesty’s Dock. Yards. 
whilst actually per- : 
forming there at all{ Chaplain of a, British Ambassador residing 
due times the duties abroad. 


of his Office. 


whilst residing oI Sere or 


any place where his Vicar-General. 


Office is exercised. 
while engaged in 
the exercise of his > Archdeacon, whilst on Visitation, &c. 


Junction. 


during the time of 
actual residing a Canon 


in its precincts, or in { Vicar Choral ; : 

the City or Town in >Priest, Vicar and > of oy Soran S nd 
which it is situate, | Other such Public ' 

and performing the Officer 


> 


duties of the same. whilst 
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} Sab-Dean, @ in the Chapet R yal St James’ 
ean, { im. 0 t James 
Priest, or “or Whitehall . 
Reader 3 
Reader in Windsor Chapel, or other private 
s Chapel of his Majesty. 
whilst residing and | Chaplain “9 the Military Asylum at Chelsea. 
actually performin - Royal Military C at Wycombe 
the day ifony ak { or Saline. 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich. 
Chelsea. 
Haslar. me 
Plymou 
Naval Asylum. 
Teacher at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich 
>) Preacher in any Inn of Court, or at the Rolls. 
, i Bursar 
during the period | Dean : 
for which he may be | Vice-President -" i a, 
required by reason of | Public Tutor Universit 
any such to re- \ Chaplain, or y 
side and actually { Other such Public Officer 
shall reside, and per- oe Librarian 
orm the duties of | Registrar iis : 
ua Office. | Proctor = aoe Univer. 
! Public Orator, or ye 
_) Other such Public Officer 


during the time he 
may by Statute be 


required to reside, | 


Fellow of any College ......... in ditto. 
- of Eton 





and actually shall\ ——- or Winchester, 


reside. 


during the time for 
which he may be re- 


Warden " of Winchester or Eton; 


quired to reside, and ( Provost 


actually shall reside. 


We now come to 


Usher ditto'and Westminster. 
Principal of East India‘College. 


Professors of ditto. 
another class of persons who are entitled te 


petition the Bishop for a licence for non-residence, verifying the 
facts, if required, by oath. 


Actual illness of himself, or personal infirmity of body. 


Actual 
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Actual illness of wife, or child living with him. 

Want of a fit and proper house and residence, where the 
unfitness is not of his own default, and the house is kept in re- 
pair to the satisfaction of the Bishop. r 

Occupancy in the same parish of any other house, and 
production of satisfactory proof to the Bishop of the resideance- 
house being in due repair at the time of grant, Sc. 

Holding benefice of small value, and the duty being :pre- 
vided for to the satisfaction of the Bishop, and the lacumbent 
serving with Episcopal licence, as Curate elsewhere, or as 
Preacher i any: Proprietary Chapel in any city or town. 

Being Master or Usler of any Endowed, or Master of any 
other School, duly licensed by the Bishop, while actually em- 
ployed:in teaching therein. 

Being Master or Preacher of any Hospital or Incorporated 
Charitable Foundation, whilst he nay be jawfully required. to 
reside, and actually shall reside, and perform his duties therein. 

Holding an Endowed— Lectureship, Chapelry, or Preacher- 
ship, and performing the duties of the same, with the licence of 
the Bishop. ls 

Being Chaplain in any of his Majesty’s Garrisons, or in 
any British Factory; or : 

Principal Surrogate or Official in any Ecclesiastial Court; or 


Librarian of the British Museum, or of Sion College, or 
to Lord Crewe’s Trustees. 


Should the Bishop refuse his licence to an incumbent under 
any of these alledged circumstances, an appeal is granted to the 
Archbishop, who will finally determine on the propriety of the 
graut. 

We have now seen the cases in which the Bishop is allowed 
to grant a licence for nou-residence: should any other case oc- 
cur, where none of these excuses cau be pleaded, the Bishop 
may grant a licence for non-residence, but that licence is to be 
examined and signed by the Archbishop, the reasons being fully 
stated why the grant should be made. This licence is again to 
be submitted to the King in Council, who may revoke the same. 
No licence, however, can be in force more than two years, ‘but 
after that period must be renewed. 


We now come to the mode in which the penalties are to be 
enforced. 


Clause xxx. The Bishop:may issue monition to «any bene- 
ficed person, who shall appear to ‘him not sufficiently resident, 
(not having licence, or lawful cause of absence,) to proceed to 
residence, and to perform the duties of his benefice, and'to:make 
feturn.to monition within not less than 30 days from its delivery; 

&e 
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&c. &c. Every such monition is to be registered and open to 
mspection for 33s.; and returns are to be made within the time 
specitied, and to be verified, if required by the Bishop, upon 
oath. And if not made, or verified, as required, the Bishop 
may, in writing under his hand and seal, order the Incumbent 
mto residence within $0 days after delivery of order, and may se- 
quester for disobedience, until compliance, or sufficient reasons 
be given and proved, &c. and may apply the profits, first to the 
payment of the Curate ; next to expences, sequestration, &c. ; 
next to the improvement of the parsonage ; or to Queen Anne’s 


~ Bounty, in whole or in such proportion as he may think fit under 


all the circumstances ; and he may withm six months after actual 
levy by sequestration, remit or repay in whole or in part, where, 
by reason of compliance, or satisfactory proof as before, he shall 
think proper. 

An appeal, giving security, lies to the Archbishop, within 
fifteen days after service of notice of sequestration; who, after 
examination by himself, or by one or more Bishops of his pro- 
vince reported to him in writing, may make such order as he sees 
just, Xc. ; sequestration being suspended during the appeal. 

Clause xxxi. Non-residents (absent contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Act,) returning to residence upon monition, remain 
liable to costs, &c. of monition. 

Clause xxxil. Non-residents (absent without a licence or 
lawful reason,) returning to residence upon monition, and before 
six mouths after such return beginning again we/fully, m the 
judgment of their local Diocesan, to absent themselves, are liable 
agam to sequestration without further monition; and so again 
from time to time as occasion may require; but they may ap- 

eal as in other cases: only sequestration remains during appeal. 

Clause xxiii. In all cases where Spiritual Persons shall 
have become subject to penalty, &c. for any non-residence, the 
local Diocesan may proceed for such past non-resideuce, and 
levy penalties by monition and sequestration, and apply or remit, 
&c. as 1 XXX. 

Clause xxxiv. In any case where the local Diccesan, after 
proceeding by monition, for any penalty more than one third 
for a non-residence of more than six months, shall think proper, 
under all the circumstances, to remit the same in whole or in 
part, he must transmit an account thereof specifying circum- 
stances and reasons; if Archbishop, to the King in Council ; if 
Bishop, to the Archbahop ; who may respectively, without ap- 
peal, allow or disallow, as is provided in disallowance of licences 
for non-residence. 

Clause xxxv. Benefices under sequestration on account of 
non-residence for two years together, or thrice in two years, are 
declared ipso facto veid. : 


If 
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If the Bishop shall not issue his monition, the penalties. may 
be recovered by an informer. But no informer can commence 
a suit till after the first of May in the year after the residence is 
omitted, thus allowing full time for the Bishop to issue bis mo- 
nition, if he sball think proper. Nor can any penalty be re« 
covered for more than one year beyond the thirty-first of De- 
cember preceding the information. Before. also the informer 
can proceed, he must send a full and legal notice.to the Bishop 
of his intention, and of the grounds on which he 

These are the outlines of that part of the Act which refers to 
residence ; and surely a more fair and equitable system of dis- 
cipline cannot be proposed. The interests of the Clergy are fully 
consulted, while their duty is effectually enforced. In several 
minor provisions, which we have omitted, every care seems to 
have been taken to prevent any vexatious proceedings, and to 
soften down the rigour of former enactments, by imposing mo- 
derate penalties in cases of negligence or omission, = 

That part of the Act which refers to Curates,. begins with a 
clause equally new and important. 


li, In cases where it shall appear to the satisfaction of the 
Diocesan that the ecclesiastical duty, &¢. is inadequately perform- 
ed, from the number or distance of Churches or Chapels, from 
the great population of the parisli, from negligence, or any 5 
city thro’ continued ill health, if the incumbent do not, within 
three months of the Bishop's requisition, nominate for licence, a 
Curate with sufficient stipend, the Bishop may appoint the same 
with any salary not exceeding the allowance of this Act, although 
the Incumbent may reside or do his own duty; but with a right 
of appeal to the Archbishop. 


That power should be given to the Bishop to provide Service 
in those parishes which have more Churches than one, and those 
at a considerable distance from each other, is highly necessary. 
[t is highly necessary also, if in the days of his health and 
strength the duty of a parish be inadequately performed even by 
a resident incumbent, that the Bishop cmt enforce the pro« 
vision of that assistance which his negligence or even his pers 
sonal inadequacy may render necessary. But in how many po- 
pulous parishes is the income scarcely sufficient for the nsainte- 
nance of one? Let it be supposed, and the case will be found 
to be very common, that after muny years severe labour in the 
service of a populous parish, the income never exceeding 200/. 
per annum, the incumbent shall by age and infirmity become not 
incapable, but inefficient. ‘To take from him in the days of his 
sickness or his infiroity the whole or the greater part of his 
scanty income, must surely be ine as a rigid, we would 


almost 
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almost say, an unjust measure: especially when he is enabled to 
perform, though inadequately, a part of the duty. Yet the Ser- 
vice of the Church must be provided for. We see and acs 
knowledge the difficulty; and we are sure that no harsh or severe 
proceeding could be contemplated by the framers of the Act. We 
would suggest that when the income of a parish shall not exceed 
200/. per annum, and when the incumbent shall have performed 
the duties in person for fifteen years, if either age, or sickness, 
shall prevent him from the adequate discharge of his duties, a 
¢uirate might be nominated by the Bishup, and paid in part, at 
least, from Queen Anne’s Bounty, in part perhaps by the parish, 
and in part by the Incumbent. Some such measure as this 
might considerably relieve the severity of the present enact- 
ment, of which, in a modified form, we see oul acknowledge 


‘The next clause is also an important one, that the Bishop 
may enforce by monition and sequestration, asm Cases of non- 
residence, the performance of both Morning and Evening Service 
when he shall think it expedient. Here again some modifica- 
tion might not be without its use. As in cases of non-residence 
the Bishop is bound by certain rules, so in cases of non-pef+ 
formance of Moruiwg and Evening Service, the penalties being 
the same, certain general rules ought surely to be enacted. We 
are persuaded that with so very wide and arbitrary a discretion 
in their hands, the Bishops themselves would often feel dis- 
tressed. In fixing the salaries, and in regulating the duties of 
Curates, certain rules are laid down as land-marks of general 
discipline, subject, as they always should be, to discretionary 
mitigation on the part of the Bishop. If, im the present in- 
stance, some general outlines were drawn, allowing for such 
deviations as extraordinary circumstances would justify, we are 
persuaded that the Bishops would be relieved from a very consi- 
derable burthen. : 

Respecting the salaries of Curates, the principle of Lord 
Harrowby’s Act seems to have been followed, subject to various 


modifications, which mitigate the unnecessary severity of that 
harsh but well-intetitioned law. 


Clause Iviii. In all cases of benefices to which institution © 
has been given since 20th July, 1813, where the Incumbent.1s 
non-resident, uiless with licence or exemption and doing duty 
thereon, the Bishop shall appoint for the hoensed Curate— 

80/. at the least, if the annual value thereof be so much; 

100 do,........ if do. | where the population is 300; 
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Tlie value, where it does not exceed 150/. per annum, is to be 
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taken from the return to Queen Antie’s Bounty ; but if cases of 
institution prior to 20th July 1813, the Bishop is not authorized 
to exceed 7.5/., (and 15/. additional where no house is allowed,) 
except in case of neglect to appoint a proper Curate. 

Clause lix. In cases where the actual intome of the be- 
nefice shall appear to the satisfaction of the Bishop to exceed 
400/., he may assigh to the Curate, beitig resident and having 
no other cure, 100/. per armum, although the population do 
uot amount to*300,—and where the puilation amounts to 500, 
he may increase the salaries allowed Fa this Act by any sum not 
exceeding 50/. | 

Clause Ix. The Bishop may assign smaller salaries when 
it is made out to his satisfaction, that, ftom special circumstances 
of age, sickness, and other unavoidable cause, great hardship 
wou 
licence to Curate must state the existence of special reasons ; 
and the particulars must be registered in a separate book, not 
open to inspection but with leave of thie Diocesan, as in the case 
of non-residence. : 

Clause Ixi. ‘Fhe Bishop may, it the case of a Curate serv- 
ing two or mote cures interchangeably with the Incumbent divid- 
‘Ing his residence between his benefices, assign a sdlafy riot ex- 
ceeding the allowance for the laxgest, nor short of the allowance 
for the least of such benefices. © : 

Clause Ixii. Curates are rtot to serve more than two 
Churches, &t. in one day, unless, from special causes, the Bishop 
sees fit to allow the sant where the Churches, &c. are not dis- 
tant more than four miles from each other, and whieré the duty 
may be performed without travelling more than 15 miles in the 
Whole ; but the licences are not ‘valid unless they specify the 
‘reason for such allowance. | 

Clause Ixiii. The Bishops are authorized to dithinish, by 
any sum not more than 3Ol., the salary of any Beneficed person 


licenced to another cure, or of any Curate licenced to two cu- 
racies. : 


One fourth of the salary, when it is the full value of the bene- 
fice, may be assigned by the Bishop for repairs, and for the 
prevention of dilapidation. Where the incumbent is non-resi- 
dent for eight mouths in the year, the Bishop may assign to the 
Curate in whole or in part the residence-house. .This clause 
might, perhaps, be modified with equal advantage to the Curate 
and to the Incumbent. Where there is a large residence-house 
it will frequently happen that the income of the Curate will not 
permit him to occupy it, even when rent-free ; in many cases the 
Curate would prefer an allowance, half, perhaps, of. the esti- 


d arise to the Incumbent from the full allowance ; but the. 
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mated rent of the house, if let, or one-quarter if unoccupied, 
except during the residence of the Incumbent : the Bishop being 
empowered to give him the choice of making over the house to 
the Curate eutirely, or of reserving it for his own partial resi- 
dence, payitig the Curate one-quarter of the estimated reat dur- 
ing his absence, or of letting it to a third person, paying the 
Curate half the estimated rent, leaving it, at the same time, as 
much as at present, in the breast of “the Bishop to determine 
whether the Curate is entitled to the house at all. 

With the principal provisiens in the proposed Act our readers 
are now acquainted. ‘They will be now fully convinced that the 
Weablshinen of many worthy and excellent members of the 

tablishment were totally unfounded. The protection, not the 
persecution of Clergy is the object of the present Act. 

One of the great features of this Act, is the power given to 
the Diocesan, by monition and sequestration to recover those 
penalties which shall be inflictedl on non-residents, and to remit 
them when recovered. Full time is allowed for the exercise of 
this power, after which, if the monition be not enforced, the 
informer may commence his suit ; but even then no more than the 
penalties arising from the precedling year can be recovered. 

On that part of the Act whicla respects spiritual persons, hav- 
ing actual duty at the time, being prevented from farming more 
than twenty acres of land, not s:ttached to their benefices or dig- 
nities, without leave of their Di ocesan, our readers must observe, 
that the enactment is a very old one, and that it is modified 
rather than enforced by the pvesent bill. 

On the Curate’s Bill, as it ‘is generally termed, we expressed 
our sentiments very fully in the first year of the New Series: we 
confess that they remain unal.tered; as the modifications, how- 
ever, of the present bill may do much to mitigate the severity of 
the former, it has our heuriy concurrence. 

It is with satisfaction we ¢ ee that by this bill the power of dis- 
cipline and controul is place 1 in those hands where it ever ought 
to reside, in the Episcopal bench. To their credit it must be 
said, that in proportion as the sphere of their power and respon- 
sibility has been enlarged, ‘cheir activity and their discretion has 
been enlarged with it, and ‘the beneficial effects of their influence 
has been felt through every diocese. in England. From the 
extremes of negligence and persecution the Clergy will now be 
relieved, and im their stead will be substituted a mild, steady, 
and patriarchal discipline. Common information can but ill 
promote the cause of piety, or enforce the calls uf duty: the 
office of an informer ig. detestable, and will never be undertaken 
except it be to gratify malice or to feed rapacity. 7 
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To the firamers of this bill the gratitude of the Clergy are 
especially due, for the infinite labour which must have been ex- 
pended on its construction, for the mild and rational spirit which 
distinguishes its enactments, and for the deliverance which it will 
effect from the irritating and oppressive measures of former 
statutes. The difficulties which they must have had to encounter 
are more easily imagined than explained; to have steered so 
clearly through all the obstacles which impeded their course, is 
a proof of no common sagacity and wisdom. When this bill 
shall be again introdueed into Parliament, we are confident that 
it will meet the support of every friend to order, discipline, and 
piety, and from its adoption we look to the happiest results. 





Art. VIII. Ilderim: A Syrian Tale. In Four Cantos. 8vo. 
74 pp. 4s. 0d. Murray. 1816. 


THIS Poem,as we are informed, is part only of a work, the plan 
of which was first conceived, and partly executed, in the countries 
which it describes, during the course of a journey which was per- 
formed in the years 1810 and 1811. It opens with the descrip- 
tion of a garden in the harem of Abdallagh, the Arabian chief- 
tain of Balbec. 


5. 


«‘ The branching walnut, prodigal of green, 

The feather'd palm, the cypress dark and old, 
Tower'd on high, with myrtle woods between ; 

Or bowers of citron, that at once unfold 

‘Their flowers of silver and their fruit of gold : 
Aloft its giant leaf banana spread, 

Waving in air, like Mecca's flag unroll'd, 
Or purple clusters woo'd from overhead, 
Or yellow cassia bloom’d, and heav’nly incense shed. 


«« Sweet choice was there of shaded walk or bower ; 
And all amongst, in mazy error, ran 
Clear sparkling rills, that freshen’d ev’ry flower. 
Bright, magic scenes, unlike the haunts of man’! 
The Moslem well might think he then began 
Th’ eternal round who enter’d that domain ; 
For all describ’d in Heav'n’s celestial plan 
Stood blooming within reach, and not in vain 
He might appear to wish for all he hopes to gain. 
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7. 

Nor were there wanting, to complete the heav’n, 
Fair houri forms; for through the leafy shade 

Two peerless maids, like those to men forgiven, 
Promis’d in Koran verse, together stray’d ; 

’ The one, all gladness, radiant, bright array’d, 

Rivall’d the opening rose, the garden's queen ; 
Splendid of hue, and gorgeously display’d: 

The other, lovely, but of pensive mien, 

More like the lily show’d, of beauty more serene. 


8. 


“ The last appear’d to have convers'’d with grief; 
For as the bright-ey’d maiden frolick’d by, 
Plucking the dewy bud or scented leaf, 
The other traced her path with thoughtful eye, 
But often stopt, and mus’d, and seem’d to sigh, 
The garb she wore implied an humble state, 
But modest charms and native dignity 
Burst through that envious veil, accusing fate, 
That overlogks the good, and makes th’ aspiring great.” P. 5. 


The livelier of this pair of houris is Azza, the daughter of 
Abdallagh; the more pensive is Elmyra, a slave, who, on the 
usurpation of Abdallagh and the murder of the ancient Emir and 
of all his adherents, was rescued from murder by the interposi- 
tion of Azza. As the Poem advances we meet with Abdallagh 
himself, who, with the whole city of Balbec, are thrown into 
great consternation by the ravages of 4 marauder of the name of 
Ilderim, who had, the night before, carried off the favourite 
horses of the chieftain, adding to his robbery insult. ‘The second 
Canto opens with sun-set on Libanus. 


1. 


“ The plain was lost in shade—a moment yet, 
Oh Libanus! on steeps of giant size, 
The sun delay’«—a moment, ere he set, 
Crimson’d the snow-clad heights, and ting’d the skies 
With streaks of roseate light and purple dyes, 
(Such tints as westenn eyes in vain desire, ) 
Then plung’d and disappear’d—at once arise 
Heav'n’s myriad lamps, and gem the vault with fire, 
So bright, that scarcely mourn'd the beams of day retire, 


2. i 


* On ag tall cliff, the mountain's rugged crest, 
That overhung the vale and crown’d the height, 

Stood one who watch’d that sun withdraw to rest ; 
No pleasure took he in the glorious sight, 
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But sternly gaz’d, and only wanted night. 
His dark eye follow’d the receding ray, 
Then dimly sparkled with a fierce delight ; 
Despair, I ween, must o’er that bosom sway, 
Which own’d not Nature’s charms, and chid the light of day. 


3. 


“ Sternly he smil’d, and o’er the darken’d land, 
Where shadowy forms the distant town betray’d, 
One glance he cast, high rais’d his threat’ning hand, 
And half uusheath’d his desolating ‘blade ; 
*Twas Ilderim, for deeds of death array’d. 
Beside him Mirza stood, his comrade true; 
Apart from men they waited for the shade, 
That from their hold the nightly rovers drew : 
Full well the ravag’d plain those bold assailants knew.”’ P. 19. 


As Ilderim and his, band proceed to farther acts of violence, 
they are betrayed by one of his companions into an ambush laid 
for them by the troops of Abdallagh. In the confusion the 
faithful Mirza assumes the name and character of IIderim; he is 
taken prisoner by the enemy, who, satisfied with their prize, re- 
treat to Balbec. He is condemned to death on the ensuing day. 
On the morning however of his execution, tidings are brought to 
‘Abdallagh that Azza, his daughter, has been carried off from the 

rem. 


25. 


‘¢ Fierce from his couch th’ astonish’d father leapt :— 
¢ Liar and slave!—or, if the tale be true, 
Thou and the rest’-—‘ The d has never slept, . 
Last night we saw her safe—nor other knew, 
Till morn’s return ; nor in the printless dew 
One step we trace—all search is unrepaid.’ 
‘ Ourselves will search :—but as the Chief withdrew, 
His rapid‘ course a breathless peasant stay’d : 
‘ Dread Chief! I bring thee news of her, the captive maid,” 


27. 


* ¢ Captive ! and whose ?’—*‘ As early morning broke 
I watch’d abroad the flocks that.are my care : 
A horseman met me, cheek’d his steed, and spoke: 
‘ Abdallagh’s hind is in the hunter’s snare, 
His milk-white hind is in the robber’s lair, 
These from our master to thy lord proclaim : 
He holds in chains the bribe that may repair 
His loss—and, would he know our master’s name, 
Tell him ‘t was Iiderim, from whom the message re" 
The 
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The change is effected, Azza is restored, and Mirza returns 
in safety to the mountains. On her return she relates to Elmyra 
the story of her captivity ; that she was seized in the harem by 
Iiderim himself, but how he gained admission none could tell. 
As Azza proceeds to describe his person more minutely, his man- 
ner, and an amulet especially which he wore near his heart, 
Elmyra appears to recognize, in the description, one whom she 
had long thought dead. 

2. 


*« Silence, the force of Azza’s wonder prov’d: 
At length-—* What, he!—the mountain’s fearful guest ?’ 
* Thy words have pictured him Elmyra lov’d ; 
Each mark, each mystic circumstance exprest, 
Agrees, betokens him—within this breast 
Hope glows again—nor will I quench the flame— 
I'll tell thee all—but grant a little rest.’ 
Breathless and pale, th’ exhausted maid became, 
The shock that rais’d her soul had all unhing’d her frame. 


25. 


*« ¢ Forbear awhile—hereafter shalt thou speak, 
Let Azza guide thee to the myrtle bower, 
Where the cool breeze may rest upon thy cheek— 
New mysteries—the fruit of every hour— 
O’erwhelm this mind, and half confound its power.’ 
Slowly they went, enwrapt in shades of night : 
But, as they past the portal of the tower, 
A boding vision burst upon their sight,— 
Far Lebanon—all flames—a blaze on every height.” P. 47. 


Balbec is attacked by the mountain band, and by treachery 
they are admitted within its walls. Ilderim enters the first of 
the assailants, seeking for Abdallagh—and Abdallah only. 


12. 


«<A moment, and they join’d—*‘ I thank thee, Fate ! 
‘ Yet, tyrant! ere my ready steel I bare, 
‘ Thou shalt confess the justice of my hate: 
Who drove me, frantic, to my mountain lair ? 
Who scath’d this wither’d bosom with despair? 
Thou, curst destroyer of my sire and race !’— 
The moon-beam, piercing through the clouded air, 
Cast its full radiance on that hidden face— 
Abdallagh started back, and, speechless, gaz’d a space. 
13. ; 
«« *« The graves are open’d!—Spirit of the night, ; 
What power has burst the tomb’s relentless chain ? 
Thy looks are princely Caled’s to my sight,— 
Son of the Emir—near his father slain— 
Hence to thy narrow prison-house again !’— iw 
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¢ Yes—it is Caled—but with life endued— 

He cur’d my wounds who bore me from the plain.— 
Tyrant! in unavailing blood embrued, 
Ant thou by Caled’s hate unrighteously pursued?’ ’’ P. §9. 


A combat ensues, in which Abdallagh is slain, and in Il- 
derim appears the son of the ancient Emir, the rightful heir of 
Balbec, and as such he is-acknowledged and received by his joy- 
ful subjects, to whom the usurper had long been an object of 
detestation. As he takes possession of all which is now his 
own, he is warned, by a dying man, of the destruction which 
awaits the harem; Abdallagh having given to his faithful slaves 
his last orders, that if the robber should be victorious, the harem 
was to be destroyed, and bis own daughter put to death. Ilderim 
(or Caled) hastes through secret passages of which he well knew 
the windings, to stay the execution of this bloody deed. As the 
whole scene is pourtrayed with great spirit and animation, we 
shall present to the reader entire. 


26. . 


«« The doors are burst—the dark assassin train, 

Who scarcely gave the promis’d time for prayer, 
Advanc’d to strike !—An instant—and in vain 

The near assistance that the victors bear. 

Round the first victim’s wildly streaming hair 
The savage hand its dusky grasp has twin’d: 

The lifted steel—Oh! moment of despair— 
When, bursting through the yawning wall behind, 
Rush’d in with furious shout the aid by Heav’n design'd. 

27. 


“ Amazement, panic, stay'd the lifted steel; 
Short time had those to work their lord's command, 
Who now themselves the stroke of carnage feel, 
Subdued, or ere they fought—the saviour band 
Let loose the furies of each armed hand, 
Hew’d those who fled, and slaughter’d those who stood. 
Remorseless rag’d the just, un erga 
Death had his aden tasted other food 
Than stern Abdallagh meant, and drank of other blood, 


28. 
*‘ Echoed the marble halls to aces and cries— 
Uncertain yet what fortune had in store 


The rescued victims scarcely rais'd their eyes, 
Perhaps severely sav’d, to suffer more. 
Back from pursuit, the act of vengeance o’er, 
Caled return’d, and sought Abdallagh’s child ; 
Distain’d his vest, his sabre dropping gore, 
Fire darting from his eyes, and features wild, 
Some lion loos’d he seem’d, with recent prey defil’d. 
« That 
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“That sight might well the trembling heart confound ; 
‘Terror belreld the master-savage near ; 
The females shriek’d, encircling Azza round, 
In all the anxious helplessness. of fear.— 
*‘ We come to save—as woman’s guardians, here— 
Azza, thy shield:'—but onward as he came, 
A voice, a murmur burst upon his ear, 
That thrill’d through ev’ry fibre of his frame : 
A well-known vaice it was, and breath’d his rightful name. 


30. 


‘* Forwards he sprung.—Why starts the victor now ? 
Now motionless, as if by magic stay’d? 
Why sits a death-like paleness on his brow ? 
Why thund’ring fulls his all-ungovern’d blade? 
Her, her he sees, his own, his long lost maid! 
It was herself, that living form of light, 
Her drooping head on Azza’s bosom laid ; 
Nature had sunk beneath the keen delight 
‘Lhat tried Elmyra’s heart when Caled blest her sight.’’ P.66. 


With these lines the Poem concludes. The story is simple, 
but the action is the work of no common hand. We kuow not 
who this anonymous poet may be ; but that he is a man of li- 
teruture, taste, and scholarship, we are assured. ‘There is a har- 
mony arid an elegance, m the versification, which convinces us 
that its foundation is laid on classic ground. A ready perception 
and an inumate knowledge of the charms of ancient poetry adds 
a nchness to the whole, which no modern literature can impart. 
Another certain mark of taste, formed on Greek and Roman mo- 
dels, is the free use of ornamental epithets, especially nv descrip- 
tion. ‘"Ebis feature may easily be traced in the Poem before us ; 
perhaps to almost too great an extent. ‘They add indeed a lus- 
ci@usness, but they detract from the spirit of the Ime. That our 
Poet has full capacities, however, for a spirited description, the 
last scene, whieh we have cited, will clearly prove We sincerely 
hope that this anonymous Poet will favour us speedily with ano- 
ther effort of his muse, and if he will add his name we shall be 
the more rejoiced, as we shall then know whom we have te 
thank fer so classical and so elegant a production, 
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Ant. 1X. A Course of Practical Sermons; expressly adapted 
to be read in vamfie. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
8vo. 386 pp. 9s. Taylorand Hessey. 1816. 


THE duties of family devotion are subject to more difficulties 
than our first view of the subject might lead us to suppose. 
Many doubts have arisen respecting the forms of prayer which 
such occasions require, whether those of the Liturgy should be 
preferred, or whether manuals of a more particular application 
may not be more adapted to the purpose. With respect to 
prayers, we are not at present called upon to decide; but with | 
respect to sermons, we must confess that we know of but very 
few calculated for a family circle. Eloquence of a higher strain 
here entirely loses its effect, as it is supported neither by the 
authority of the place, nor often by that of the person. The 
master of a family who is a layman, must generally. be suppos 
himself to receive instruction from the same volume whence he 
imparts it to his servanis, and to speak not from his own re- 
sources and reflections, but from the wisdom of others. In ad- 
dition to this, the calm and quiet manner in which discourses 
are tu be read to a circle of domestics, prevents the effect of that 
eloquence which requires a corresponding energy of manner to 
enforce. ‘To remedy this, sermons have been composed so tame 
and insipid, as command no attention, nor impart any interest. 
The utmost simplicity is essential, indeed, to discourses of this 
nature; but even in this simplicity there should be that geritle 
‘but most persuasive éloquence, which speaks as it were from a 
father to a son, which discovers a real aud personal interest in 
the welfare of each individual which it addresses. ) 

The volume before us is one of cousiderable merit, and in a 
family or a country parish, will be found ef much practical 
utility. ‘The discourses which it contains are clear, simple, and 
persuasive. They are thirty-three in number. The first is on 
Family Devotion. From this discourse we shall present our rea- 
ders with the following extract : , 


“ It is evident from reason, as well as from Scripture, that Fa- 
mily Devotion is the indispensable duty of every Christian society. 
God expects and requires of every family, who have been blest 
with the high. privileges of living in a Christian Jand, not only the 
particular duties of each single member thereof, but the joint wor- 
ship of the whole, to prove before Him, and His holy Church here 
on earth, that they are indeed a household of faith. If Christian 
families do not join in the necessary duty of family devotion, their 
religion is deprived of one of its em parts—an open and prac- 
tical acknowledgment of the duty of prayer. If they do not * 
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semble together to hear the word of God, and to join in prayer and 
praise, the aid and incentive to devotion, afforded from the united 
act of duty, ‘ when two or three are gathered together’ in the 
name of Christ, will not be known. The heads of a family, who 
meet not in acts of family religion, draw a distinction between 
themselves and those who are under them, which might suit a state 
of heathen idolatry, but which ill accords with the situation of 
those who know that, as far as concerns the soul, we are all equal ; 
that we are all fellow servants, serving, with various talents, under 
one head, one common Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, 

** But, when the members of a family meet together in solemn 
acts of religious duty, when parents and children, when masters and 
servants, in one united solemn act, humble themselves before their 
great Lord and Master which is in Heaven, they then, in obedience 
to their Saviour’s command, give one proof of their Christian faith ; 
they ‘ let their light so shine before men, that they may see their good 
works, and glorify their Father which is in Heaven.’ The true Chris- 
tian wants no other inducement to the performance of this ne 
duty than the knowledge which he has, of its being God’s will that 
all should perform it. He knows that the holy word of God is to 
be read, and His worship to be cultivated, not only in the presence 
of the whole congregation, but in the more retired scenes of do- 
mestic life. He remembers, and acts upon what is written. ‘ These 
words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thy heart, and 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.’ 
(Deut. vi. 6,7.) ‘ I know him,’ said God himself, when speak- 
ing of the patriarch Abraham, ‘ that he will command his chil- 
dren, and his household after him, and they shall keep the way of 
the Lord, to do justice and judgment.’ (Gen. xviii. 19.) 

** Convinced of the duty incumbent upon all to fulfil these gra- 
cious commands, the true Christian not only performs them, but 
thereby receives some of his oe He receives and applies the en- 
couragements given in Holy Writ for the faithful diectian ge of the 
great and necessary duty of family religion. 

‘¢ ¢ Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I,’ said our Lord Jesus Christ, ‘ in the midst of them.’ (Matth. 
xviii. 20.) His gracious presence will comfort, His Holy Spirit 
will sanctify them, in all that they think and do in His service. 
The conviction of His merciful and superintending care will support 
and comfort them, all the day long; it will teach them to use, 
without abusing the things of this present state of trial ; it will mo- 
derate their enjoyment of the really innocent earthly blessings, 
which God shall bestow; and it will them to look up to Him, 
under all the changes of life and death, as the sole end of all their 
hopes. Hence too, in all the daily duties of life, which each in his 
separate vocation may have to discharge, will arise much spiritual 
and lasting good. When parents and children, when masters < 
servan 
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servants, all meet er, with one heart and one voice in praise 
and prayer unto God—when they assemble to hear and learn His 
Holy Word, they have each cause of hope, that duties, thus per- 
formed, will influence all, in the active pursuits of their respective 
stations in life,’ P.3. : 


In these sermons are explained all the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, with appropriate discourses for all the great fes- 
tivals. ‘There are nine upon the Lord’s prayer, and three or 
four upon general duties. The remainder comprehend subjects, 
though common, yet most important in family exhortation— 
Death—Judgment—Eternal Life, From the seventh discourse 
upon the Lord’s prayer, “ forgive us our trespasses as we fore 
give them that trespass against us,” we shall make the following 


extract : 


‘“‘ This is the spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ, and these 
urgent and necessary duties, which He, in person, and by His 
Holy Spirit, delivered for us to practise, He most literally perform. 
ed himself. In that awful hour, when He was expiring upon the 
cross,, surrounded, and insulted by His enemies, nothing entered 
into His mind of any feeling of auert against those, who were tor- 
menting Him by His cruel death. One word from Him would 
have brought down the heaviest judgments upon His adversaries, 
A prayer to the Father would have gained for Him legions of an- 
gels. But He came to save, not to destroy; and was willing to 
bear all His bitter sufferings, that sinners repenting, and believing 
in Him, might not perish everlastingly. His dying words were 
the prayer of mercy for those, who had no pity for Him, ‘ Father, 
forgive them.’ He even made excuse for their sin: ‘)for they 
know not what they do.’ (Luke xxiii. $4.) 

“ We here sce that the forgiveness of injuries is the bounden 
duty of every one, who professes to believe the gospel. Our Lord 
commanded, and most eminently practised it himself. The prayer 
which He taught us all to use, expressly shows, that, unless we do 
most unfeignedly forgive all who have injured, or who still injure 
us, there is no hope of mercy from God, for our infinitely greater 
sins against Him. And now, that this great duty may be more for- 
cibly urged home to ourselves, let each person here present look 
well into his own character and conduct in daily life. Amongst all 
with whom he has any intercourse either in his own family or else- 
where. *‘ It must needs be that offences come.’ We cannot pass 
through this state of trial without being sometimes unjustly, and 
oftentimes unkindly treated by others. Let us ask our own souls 
how we bear such treatment, what kind of feeling we have towards 
those, who thus behave towards us in the daily transactions of hu- 
man life. When we have received an injury, can we, do we for- 
Bive it as we hope to be forgiven? Dovwe instantly remember how 
trifling are the injuries which we can possibly receive from 77 fel- 
ow. 
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low-creatures, when —- with the manifold and repeated 
sins which we have ourselves committed against God. If so, we 
shall with all humility and self-abasement, under the deepest sense 
of our-own sins, forgive our enemy, and earnestly God to 
forgive him too. We shall be blind to the discovery of the mote 
in our brother’s eye, conscious of the beam that overclouds our 
own. But if, on the other hand, being injured, we resent the 
injury ; if we harbour ill-will and malice against those who have done 
us wrong, how can we pray for our own forgiveness from God? 
We then ask of Him, what we are ourselves unwilling to give. But 
say, that, though unjustly dealt with, we are not so revengeful 
towards him who hath injured us, as to profess open enmity, and 
desire of revenge; still we may not have forgiven him with that 
utreserved forgiveness, which we ourselves ask, and so greatly 
need from God. Perhaps we endeavour to satisfy our own consci- 
ence, that because we do not live in open hatred with those who 
have injured us, because we do not personally injure them, we 
have really and entirely forgiven them, when, at the very same 
time, evil happening to them would cause us to rejoice, and an 
opportunity of doing them good would pass by unimproved, If 
that be so, we have not yet forgiven our sg § We cannot ask, 
with any hope of receiving forgiveness from God, we are only de- 
ceiving our own souls.” P. 265. 


From these extracts it will appear that the exhortations of 
Mr. Marriott are both serious and earnest, and that they cannot 
fail of producing a good effect in any family where they may 
be used. We could wish that in a subsequent ediion Mr. M. 
would extend his plan to every Sunday in the year, and in the 
remainder enforce the particular duties of a Christian life, which 
in the present collection are omitted. The master of a family, 
or the minister of a country parish, cannot be too earnest or too 
frequent in speaking home to his flock upon the particular duties 
to which they are bound, or the particular sins to which they 
ure liable. 





a 
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Art. X. Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, and Re- 
velation, in the Doctrine of the Established Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Preached in the Years 1814, 1815, and 
1816. by the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, 4.M. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 


WE. are informed in the advertisement to the reader, that these 
Discourses were published on the day which closed the’ two first 
years of the author's ministry. Had they been published at @ 
much later period of his clerical service, they would have re 
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him credit ; but, as the work of a clergyman, only. two years in 
orders, they afford evidence of professional diligence. highly ho: 
nourable. The subjects are cogictonrhy chosen, and treated of 
in a plain and perspicuous mamer, well suited toa poy au- 
cane The sound doctrine of the rst sp ma is con- 
fi by numerous and apposite quotations from Scripture, 
and the necessity of a pure and holy Christian life, is continually 
enforced in a mild, but earnest and persuasive manner. 

Our limits oblige us to take but a general, ‘aud very brief view 
of these useful Sermons. 

The leading subjects treated of, are Religious Education ;, the 
Doctrine of the Trinity (in three Sermons); the Christian Mi- 
nistry ; the Reformation (in five Sermons); Contirmation ;. the 
Holy Communion ; the Nature of True Religion ; the Resur- 
rection; Eternity: with the Sermons on these subjects, the vo- 
jume contains ‘some Occasional Discourses preached in support 
of public charitable institutions. | rom 

The first Sermon on the Trinity is written on Malachi ii, 10: 
Have we not all one Father? hath not one God created us? 

The whole of this Discourse appears to have been peuned 
in a strain of genuine piety. The second Sermon on thie Trinity, 
ison fsaiah x1.9: Lift up thy voice with strength ; lift tt up, 
be not afraid; Say unto the cities of Judah, behold your 
God! Tt contains a clear and well arranged statement of the 
Scriptural proofs of the. Divinity of our Redeemer. At the 
close of this interesting Discourse, the author expresses himself 
m the following manuer : 


‘We have thus traced, as’ it becomes Christians to do, whe 
ought always to be able to give a reason for the faith that is in 
them, the great Doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
the Prophets and the New Testament. We have compared pro- 
phecies together ; we have sought in the writings of our Lord’s 
own companions and chosen Apostles, their explanation. We 
have not been afraid ‘ to enquire into this sublime doctrine,’ but, 
trusting to his merciful influence, we have ‘ searched the Scrip 
tures,’ and every where ‘ beheld our God.’ ” 


These words may serve to convey a just idea of the nature of 
the Discourse of which they form a part. ’ 
_ In the third Sermon on the Trinity, the distinct Personality, 
the Divinity and Offices of the Holy Spirit are proved from 
Scripture, in a manner plain to the commonest understanding, 
This Discourse is concluded with an Address to the Third Per- 
son in the Godhead, which shall be cited as one amongst the 
many specimens that might be produced, evincing the spirit of 
piety ia which the work was written : ii 


« O blessed 
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“‘ O blessed and eternal Spirit, Lord and giver of life; who 
with the Father and the Son, art one almighty and everliving 
God ; inspire thy unworthy servants with courage, to speak boldly 
the truth, before men and angels. Sanctify our weak and imper- 
fect efforts ; bless us with persuasion, our Christian brethren with 
Grace, ‘ meekly to hear thy word, to receive it with pure affection :’ 
that we may:never dare to blaspheme thy holy name; but, under 
thy guidance, we may ‘ bring forth the fruits of the Spirit,’ Holi- 
ness and Purity of Life, the Peace and Consolation of our Souls : 
that finally we may obtain everlasting Salvation through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 


In the Sermon on the Ministry, the respective duties of a 
Christian minister, and of the congregation for whom he offi- 
ciates, are stated in a just and impressive manner. ‘This whole 
Discourse is characterized by good feeling, not less than by 
truth. The text selected by the author is Luke x. 16: He that 
heareth you, heareth me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that sent me. The 
following extracts from this Sermon, may serve to shew the 
unaffected plainness of the author’s style : 


“ Look tothe doctrine preached to you by the Stewards of 
the Gospel ; remembering him who said, * he that heareth you, 
heareth me.’ All have not the same gifts of pleasing, or, I should: 
more correctly say, of exciting attention in their fellow-men. Do 
not come to the House of God to criticise and condemn a natural 
infirmity, perhaps, caused by the sincerest efforts for your and 
their own everlasting happiness. Give your Ministers credit for 
good intentions ; and, when you see the simple and beautiful doc- 
trine of Christ plainly laid before you; when, in his life, the 
Preacher, meekly and humbly walking before God, illustrates its 

ractice ; hear him, and despise him not: ‘ by their fruits ye shall 

now them ; for a good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit.’ ”” 


Again, he says, 


** The last time we were met together, in this place; from the 
Holy Writings, and our Lord’s own words, we established the Di- 
vine Authority of his Servants, to whom he has committed the care 
of his flock. His everlasting truth can not be impaired by any 
deficiency on their part: nor, is it the man, but the Minister, 
whom ye meet in the House of God. The awful duties to him en- 
trusted, must and will be, by himself accounted for, at the dread 
Tribunal of his Maker.’”’ 


In connection with this topic, the author explains the just 
grounds on which the 20th Article of the Church of England is 
founded. 

In the Sermons on the Reformation, the leading causes 

which, 
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which, in various ages of the world, have opposed the progress 
of true Christianity are stated and explained. ‘The corruptions 
of Popery exposed; and the Faith of the Charch of England 
clearly shewn to be the primitive Christian Faith. In these 
Sermons also, the author has introduced as little of controversy 
as possible. While he vindicates, in a plain and popular manner, 
the Doctrine and Ceremonies of the Church of England, he 
avails himself of frequent opportunities of enforcing the necessity 
of a diligent observance of the various Christian duties. 

Amongst the other Sermons, those on the Resurrection, and 
on Eternity, are particularly interesting and impressive. 

The author seems on no occasion to have sought a display 
of subtlety of argument, or laboured ornaments of style. To 
promote holiness of life, appears to have been his constant lead- 
ing object. He exhibits the Christian Religion in its genuine 
strictness, but free from forbidding austerity. He points out 
the awful danger of every violation of duty, aud admits no con- 
cession to the depraved or vain customs of the world: but the 
general character of his Sermons, is that of encouragement: en- 
couragement to the sinner to repent; to the obedient to perse- 
vere in duty. He remarks, that, in real devotion, there is an 
unfeigned cheerfulness which no art can imitate ; it springs from 
the heart, and is the voice of truth and nature.” Such cheerful- 
ness he justly approves of. Upon the whole, he appears to 
deserve the praise of having endeavoured in simplicity and sin- 
gleness of heart, to promote the present and eternal happiness 
of his hearers. 


~- 





Art. XJ. Meditations and Prayers selected from the Holy 
Scriptures, the Liturgy, and Pious T’racts, recommended to 
the wayfaring Man, the Invalid, the Soldier, and Sailor, 
when unavoidably precluded from the House of Prayer. By 
the ap John lWaits. 8vo. pp. 125. Ss. 6d. Law and Co. 
1816, 


THERE is something peculiar in this Volume, which cheers 
and refreshes the mind. ‘There is an ardent and an affectionate 
piety, which forcibly brings to remembrance the devotional 
Writings of ancient days. ‘The author appears, as we can col- 
lect from his writings, to have seen much of men and manners, 
and to have traversed many regions of the globe. He was Chap- 
lain to Lord Radstock, as his Dedication informs us, and m 
have served with his lordship on board the same ship. He now 
O appears 
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appears to be declining fast in the vale of years, as a very affect- 
ing prayer at the conclusion of the Volume evidently proves. 

We may fairly term this Volume a miscellaneous collection of 

warm, fervent, and Christian, meditations and prayers. The 

subjects are various, as are the authors by whose beauties this 

Volume is adorned. No very formal order is preserved in the 

hw r arrangement of the materials, but in a book of geaeral medita- 





; tion and prayer, we know not whether its absence does not im- 
be part a spirit and a reality which a more methodical connection 
The and regularity might destroy. Mr. Watts appears to have writ- 
Tia tcn entirely as he felt: to those, therefore, of the warmest feel- 
Pagal ings, lis book will be most acceptable. Many of the meditations 
An appear to have come from the pen of Mr. Watts himself, and 
| sometimes take the form of an essay. We were much pleased 
j with his observations on Grace before and afier meat. 


«« «Tf, indeed, there be any moment in ordinary life more suit- 
able than another for our expressing thankfulness to the Supreme 
Being, it must be that in which we receive sensible gratification. 
An acknowledgement is surely the least we can offer, when any 
boon is conferred upon us, And even quadrupeds are observed 
to feel this as an impulse of Nature, when presented with food. 

** ¢ Among rational beings, it has been nearly an universal prac- 
tice, to acknowledge in some form, or reverential address, the 

blessing of food they were on the point of being refreshed and 
' supported by. And in all Christian, (as a more polished or better 
' conducted society,) the habit of thanksgiving on breaking bread, 
pa ij at the season of their meals, was held a sacred duty. But at every 
} ‘oh period, good manners and good morals have been considered as 





bearing a strong affinity to each other. The best breeding, con- 
‘ veying an impressive idea of the best principles ; and we may add, 
tate that they are only then complete, when they appear allied to Reli- 
hs gion. ‘lhus blended, they constitute the accomplished GeNTLE- 
MAN ! 

« « But how inconsistent with such a pre-eminent distinction 
‘would it appear if the individual was observed to sit down, and to 
rise up from a gratifying entertainment, where good company, and 
good provisions were placed before him, without the least expres- 
sion of notice or civility towards the bountiful master of the feast! 

« ¢ We are led to this remark by the strange neglect observable 
among those who ought to know better, in not complying with, I 
may say, an edifying practice of all our forefathers, that of audibly 
and re\erenily saying grace before and after meals. 

* *-Whoever considers the custom of returning thanks after 
meals, aad offering up a prayer for benediction when we sit down 
t. them, on its own merits, will perceive nothing can be urged 
against it,” beyond the silly affectation of more refined habits, than 
those of ordinary life; and an idle mimicking of the negligence, 
not to sa, the profaneness of certain individuals. But those whose 
| a thoughts 
’ 
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‘thoughts and manners are influenced by discretion and sound judg- 
ment, will readily acquiesce in the propriety of offering at our 
-meals acknowledgment of God’s Providence, and our dependence 
on him for all we have, or wish ta enjoy. , 

«“ «Grace said, with an unaffected solemnity, is edifying and 
impressive ; especially on such as have sense enough to believe that 
they can enjoy no blessing, or relish any one comfort, but what is 
communicated to them by the hand of God. And if there be no 
disposition of the heart to be devoutly thankful, when we meet to 
enjoy the gratifying continuation of God's daily blessings upon us 
and our friends, that heart will seldom be truly thankful on any 
other occasion. 

« ¢ When thou hast eaten, and art full, and thy herds and thy 
flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied, beware 
that thou forget not the Lord thy God, and thy heart be lifted up, 
and thou say, in thine heart, my power, and the might of my hand 
hath gotten me this!’ ” P. 104. 


The departing prayer of an aged hermit, to which we before 
alluded, appears to come from the heart of the writer, and 
breathes a spirit of devotion, which cannot but infuse itself into 
the mind of the reader, It is a pious, irregular, but a very 
affecting composition. 


“ Grant unto thine unworthy servant, of thy py, hay Cy ood. 

ness, that I may meet my end with resignation to thy blessed will, 
with thanks and manly firmness! reposing all my fears and all my 
apprehensions under the shadow of thy protection; founding my 
perfect trust on the efficacy of our redemption, through the media- 
‘tion af thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 7 

* Q Lord, my God! accept these my fervent prayers, for the, 
extension of thy protecting grace; and that thou wilt not abandon 
_or forsake me at my approaching separation from mortality. 

“‘ T have sinned, and by thy grace have been brought to repent- 
ance. I thank thee infinitely for that alteration of mind, which 
constitutes true repentance. An entire desire to abandon every 
evil thought, word, or work: an abhorrence of vice, and a love 
for virtue, are the genuine and blessed fruits of thy co-operating 
spirit. | 
. “I do trust in the expiation and atonement offered up by m 
Redeemer, for all my sins: I do most fully acknowledge my mul- 
tiplied guilt: I earnestly, with the anxiety of my whole heart and 
~ soul, do solicit pardon and grace from thee, O thou most worthy 
Judge Eternal! 

“* Weak and frail nature, still trembling in awful reverence and 
holy fear, humbly presents itself’ before thy throne: conscious of 
great imperfection in its best efforts to break away from the thral- 
dom of sin; fearful, not through doubt of thy goodness and com- 
passion, but of such deficiences as —_ habits cause in the mind, 

) which 
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which weaken and avert it from a steady pursuit of devotion and 
obedience. 

“ Fain would I put on the wedding garment to obtain an heae 
cour edeaptien enl autectuineptt 3 to partake of which thou hast 
invited us; but mine is not without spot; it is not even yet com- 
pletely suited ; and my conscience fills me with a sense of my own 
unworthiness. 


** Be not extreme, O Lord, to mark what is still in me amiss; 
iat cinengthen MY soul and spirit in every effort to attain a farther 
oO partys of resignation, and of a consequent reviving tran- 

and hope. 

“ The ok I am now about to leave, abounds with manifes- 
tations of thy merciful compassion and forbearance ; teaching all 
men that thou wouldest not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he should repent and live: yet how late have I deferred a just 
consideration of this! how inattentive to the applying of it to my 
own life and conversation in the world! 

“« Father of the Universe! beyond all our imagination, great 
and glorious! vouchsafe of thy boundless grace and compassion, 
to pardon me, and accept my long deferred return to the ways of 
genuine holiness ! 

‘«* Favourably, with mercy, hear my prayer! Let the angel of 
thy presence be with thy servant :—give unto all, and in an espe- 
cial manner to my kind and faithful friends, pardon and peacé, 
bestowing upon them grace and opportunity, that they may lay to 
heart in time the exceeding great danger of an unhappy infatuation 
for the seductions of life, and a thoughtless neglect ef the means of 
acceptance, while the door of heaven is open for.them, inattentive 
to the near view of another and better country. 

* Lord, be thou still merciful to those who come unto thee, even 
at the eleventh hour, with a willing heart; and graciously accept 
us: but let not vain hope deceive any, to linger rem the ac- 
cepted time ! 

“ Comfort thy servants, O Father of heaven, and support theig 
affiance in thee, when their warfare shall be accompli that we 
also having seen and experienced thy salvation, may depart in. 

ce. 

** May God Almighty give and continue his grace to those of 
my friends who may survive me, that they still press forward, not- 
withstanding their infirmity, towards the prize of the high calling 
that is set before us, seeking it first, and before all things, by. true 
and fruitful faith, in humility and meekness ; amidst*whatever mor- 
tifications, still in constant persevering hope. 4 °° 

** Grant a favourable ear, O blessed Lord Goud, to these a most 
earnest devout supplications ; that in the dark night of tribulation, 
at the approaching hour of death, and in the day of thy great judg- 
ment ; thou mayst succour, help, comfort, and receive us, when all 
in this world and crumbles from under us; when time to us 
shall be no mere. 


“6 QO the 
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' & © O thou who hast poured out thy soul unto death ; who su, 

thyse!f' to be numdcred amongst the transgressors 3 who bearest the sing 
of many ; and who continuest to make intercession for the transgress- 
ers;” favourably, with mercy, hear my prayer! Amen.” P, 123, 


We trust that the venerable author may yet live to see the suc- 
cess of his picus labour. ‘To those classes of men, for whose 
use it is written, the infirm, the traveller, the soldier, and sailor, 
it will be an useful and an edifying companion. With great ear- 
nesiness and warmth, i bas pot the shyhtest portion of fanati- 
cism. To their hands, therefore, it may be entrusted with safety, 
aud to their hearts it will descend with advantage. 





Ant. XII. Sermons on the Epistles or Gospels, for the Sun- 
days throughout the Year. By tie Rev. R. Warner, Cu- 
rate of St. James's, Bath. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s, Longman 

and Co. 1816. 


OF the intention of the author in the whole of these dis- 
courses we highly approve, with his execution in many we are 
well pleased. ‘They are plain, perspicuous, and simple exhor- 
tations which cannot but be productive of much advantage in a 
mixed congregation. ‘The practical Sermons form the better 
part of the volumes before us, and may both be read and 
preached with effect. * Perhaps a fairer specimen of Mr, War- 
ner’s style cannot be selected than that which is to be found in 
his Sermon for Christmas day, 


“ But, however at the blessings are, which ‘ God in these 
last times hath spoken unto us by his Son;’ yet, the melancholy 
truth is, that but a small number of mankind feel that gratitude 
for them, which they ought to excite; or make that return for 
them, which they so well deserve. It is in this sense that * many 
are called, but few chosen;’ not that God acts partially by his 
creatures, and will reject some, and choose or elect others, for no 
oo reason, but merely through an arbitrary and tyrannical will ; 

because, though they are called, they will not listen to the 
call, but * go on still in their wickedness,’ without consideration, 
and without concern. How many, for instance, are there, who, 
though the Bible is put into their hands; though the Church is open 
cals coma them; and the ocr teaeas te saamas eed exhort, 
comfort them ; enti to ‘search Scriptures ;* 

to attend the Chaice, 20 eee the Minister: whe ‘ worship 
the of this world,’ and despise the Saviour who bought them 
With his precious blood? How many are there, who, = 
| 
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themselves that they are righteous;’ and presumptuously assured 
that they are elected to eternal life, by the unconditional decrees 
of Ged; ‘ swollen with’ spiritual ‘ pride,’ and ‘ despising others ;’ 
rest satisfied with their * barren faith,’ and, omitting the ‘ weighty 
matters of the law, justice, mercy, and charity,’ consider heaven 
as their own by right, dnd therefore take no pains to render them- 
selves worthy of it, by humility, holiness, and benevolence? And 
how many are there, who, caring not whether there is a heaven or 
a hell, neither honour Ged, nor ‘ weet man ;’ but live in the 
constant breach of his holy laws; profane the Sabbath, by spend- 
ing it in worldly business, in sinful pleasure, or at the public-house ; 
laugh at God's ordinances, his sacrament, and his ministers; and 
rather than live credibly by honest and industrious labour, cheat, 
lie, steal, and commit every outrage against the person and property 
of their neighbour. 
“* Such, my friends, is the scene which the Christian world 
presents to us ; which will sufficiently explain to us the melancholy 
reason, that although all be ‘ called, yet few are chosen.” ‘This 
leads me to consider, secondly, the dreadful state those people are 
in, who. turn a deaf ear to what God hath spoken to us ‘in these 
last days by his Son.’ When we do but seriously attend to ‘ the 
great things which Jezus Christ hath done for us,’ we cannot but 
see and feel, that the punishment of those who slight his covenant, 
and will ‘ not have him to rule over them,’ must be inconceivably 
great. For, can we imagine that he would have left the glories of 
heaven, descended upon earth, taken upon him the form, wants, 
and infirmities of man, and submitted to a dreadful and scandalous 
death ; had he not known, that if sinners were not brought to re- 
pentance, and reconciled to God, their future condition would be 
most deplorable? Certainly not. The greatness of his mercy to- 
wards us is of itself sufficient to convince us, even if the Scriptures 
had been silent upon the subject, that the state of mee ter en 
sinners after death must be dreadful, beyond what ‘ the eye hat 
seen, or the ear heard,’ or the heart of man can possibly conceive : 
and this the Spirit of God confirms; since it tells us that ‘ the 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the le that forget 
God; that * snares, fire, and brimstone, shall be their portion te 
drink ;* that they shall be condemned to the lake of everlasting. 
fire, ‘ where shall be weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth, 
for ever and ever,’ And lest those who profess the and - 
say that they ‘have all faith,’ should think themselves safe, merely 
on this account; both they and ourselves should always temem- 
ber, that the Gospel requires more than a barren belief in it, from 
all who call themselves Christians. They must not only say that 
they believe the Gospel, but they must Jive like men who do so 
from their very hearts: they must live like men, who know. that 
they are in the midst of enemies, dangers, and temptations, with 


fear, and care, and caution, lest they should be lost; like men, 
who are sensible they have escaped everlasting misery, satis 
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bled and grateful hearts; like men, who trust, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, to go to heaven, with holiness and purity, knowing 
that heaven is a place where nothing unholy or impure can. ever 
enter. If, however, instead of doing all this, men lead a careless 
or a wicked life; if they neglect the means of grace; the ordi- 
nances of God, private and public prayer, the services of the 
Church, and the partaking of the sacrament ; if they confess that 
they are sinners, and yet take no care to amend their ways ; if they 
are taken up with the business or pleasures of this life, so as to 
forget that there is another to come; then they may assure them- 
selves, that they are not, of the number of those who will bo 
saved ; then will God have spoken to them, by his Son, in vain; 
then will the gates of heaven be shut against them, when they dic; 
then will they remain unredeemed, and be as though no Saviour 
had come into the world to save fallen and Jost mankind. Apyd 
surely men of this description can have no reason to find fault with 
their punishment, or to blame ee one but theniselves fur the con- 
sequences of their conduct. God has, by his Son, revealed to us 
a dispensation, which makes a great and merciful provision for the 
happiness of all his creatures. ‘The most ignorant man may. now 
know what God expects from him. ‘The greatest sinner may now 
be sure of pardon, if he repents, and ‘ bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance,’ in a good and useful life. The weakest Christian may 
now depend upon the assistance of Almighty grace to strengthen 
and support him in his duty. The meanest servant of Christ may 
now assure himself, that he will not be overlooked by his merciful 
Saviour; and every humble and sincere believer may now rejoice 
and be glad in the certainty and assurance that his labours for sal. 
vation will not be in vain, but that he may be happy for ever in 
heaven, if he do but fulfil the will of God while he continues upon 
earth. : 
‘* God has given us free-will, or the power of choosing between 
right and wrong; he has also made us free agents, capable, with 
the assistance of his grace, of doing that which is pleasing” in his 
sight, and avoiding every thing that. he forbids ; and has thus placed 
salvation, which the merits of Christ, purchased for lost mankind, 
entirely in our own power. Whether or not we obtain it must de- 
pend upon the disposition, with which we hear what .‘God hath 
spoken to us in these last days, by his Son.’ If we are seriously con- 
cerned for our souls, and anxiously desire their salvation, we ‘shall 
gladly listen to the gracious words of the Saviour, and earnestly 
endeavour to keep and, do them; but. if,.on .the, contrary, we 
neither feel ourselves to be sinners, nor care about those glad 
tidings of salvation which Jesus hath preached us, we must be lost 
for ever, without. remedy, without mercy, and without, excuse. 
May God of his infinite compassion save us all from such, wilful 
blindness, and from its horrible consequences; ‘and may ‘He who 
has given us his only begotten ‘Son ‘ to take our nature upon hith, 
aod as at this time .to be born of a pure Virgin, grant: that ‘we, 
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being regenerate, and made his children by adoption and grace, 
may daily be renewed by his Holy Spirit, through the same Jesus 
Christ, who, with the Father and the Holy Spirit, liveth and 
reigneth ever one God, world without end. Amen.’’”’ Vol. I. 
p. 93. 


Upon the two great festivals of Whitsunday and Trinity Sun. 
day we should certainly have expected a better account of the 
doctrines, which, on those days especially, ought to be fully 
and carefully promulgated. ‘That these doctrines may be made 
as clear to the lowest as to the highest intellect, we have no he- 
sitation jn asserting; but to make them so requires no incon- 
siderable thought and meditation. The mysteries of God are 
not to be approximated to the understanding of man without 
much labour and care, nor without a long acquaintance with the 
the subject on the part of the preacher. If, therefore, Mr. 
Warner avoided the explanation of these, doctrines, because he 
couceived them to be either. needless or difficult, he did wrong ; 
for at all times they are most necessary, at none more Ahan at 
the present ; and as to the difficulty, that will be traced rather 
‘to the competence of the preacher than to the understanding of 
the hearer. In his Sermon on Trinity Sunday Mr. Warner has 
spoken of Regeneration not with the precision either in terms 
or in ideas which, in the present state of opinions is so espe- 
cially necessary. We do not think that Mr. Warner is generally 
unsound in his notions, but he wants that accuracy which calm 
and deliberate thought alone can supply. With some improve- 
meuts and additions these volumes might be a very useful acces- 
sion to the library of one who has a mixed congregation, or cne 
of a lower rank, to address. 
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Arr. XIII. The History of the Isle of Man, with a compa- 
rative View of the past and present State of Society and 
Manners ; containing also Biographical Anecdotes of eminent 
Persons connected with that Island. By H. A. Bullock. 
Svo. pp. 436. 15s. Longman andCo. 1816. 


IF it were only that of this island Bishop Wilson was the Pre- 
late for half a century, it would be an object of no inconsider- 
able interest. ‘Fhe apostolic character of this venerable man 
would have consecrated even the bleakest and most desert rock. 
Of this eminent man the volume before us has given some very 
curious anecdotes, and it is no small recommendation, that of its 
contents the history and character of Bishop Wilson form a dye 


proportion, The 
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* In 1743, the bishop wrote a letter of thanks to his Majesty 
personally, for the distinguished honour he had conferred on his 
son, in making hima prebend of Westminster. The bishop’s apos- 
tolic character had, at this time, secured him the veneration of all 
ranks; and the most exalted personages in various parts of Eu- 
rope, bore testimony to his virtues. In the Isle of Man, the 
people were so strongly | enap wg that a larger portion of the bles- 
sings of heaven attended on him, that they never began their har- 
vest till he did, hoping to participate, through him, in these ad- 
vantages: and if by chance he passed near any field where they 
were at work, their labours were suspended for a moment, whilst 
they asked his benediction; and then renewed, under an increased 
conviction, that for one day, at least, they would be prosperous.*. 

“© At the advanced age of eighty, he gives the following account 
of his daily labours in a letter to his son. 

«I bless God I am pretty well. I preached on Palm Sunday ; 
administered the sacrament on Easter Eve; preached and adminis. 
tered the sacrament on Easter Day at Peele; the next Sunday at 
Kirkmichael; and last Sunday at Jurby, when I performed the 
whole service.’ 

“‘ In 1744, he purchased some land, which he added to the liv- 
ing of Jurby. In 1755, his solicitations, added to those of his 
son, obtained a renewal of the royal bounty to the clergy, which 
had been suspended for several years. 

- “ He continued to ride on horseback till the year 1749. In 
1751, he wrote a letter to the new governor, in which he apolo- 
gized for his neglect of personal attendance, under the plea of his 
great age; indeed, the scene of his earthly existence was now 
drawing to a close, and with what delight he must have contem- 
plated the prospect of transmission from time to eternity, may be 
partly conceived, when we review the events of a life uniformly 
- devoted to the service of God, and the good of his fellow-crea~ 
tares. The immediate cause of his death was a cold, caught in 
walking in his garden in very damp weather. His end was éas 
and tranquil, it was like his life, devoted to prayer and praise, ti 
he fell asleep to wake in heaven. 

“ Words are inadequate to paint the anguish of his flock, when 
thus deprived of their beloved . He was attended to his 
grave by the whole ion of the island, withoyt a single ex- 
ception, unless of those who, by age or sickness, were incapaci- 
tated. ~The tenants of his nearest demesnes were appointed to 
bear him to his last earthly home; but .at every resting place a 
contest ensued amongst the most respectable persons present, and 
happy were they who could perform this last sad ollice for their 
friend and benefactor.” P. 179. 








**# The same reverential abttided quan ie the city of 
London, where, during his visit, crouds would grouad 
him, with the cry of ¢ less me, too, my lord.*”” The 
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The whole of this-volume will be read with much interest, as 
presenting a full and satisfactory account of the history, the an- 
liquities, the revenue, the manners and customs of this extraor- 
dinary island. ‘The following description of Peel castle will give 
a fair specimen of the style of our authoress. 


“ Peel, which was originally called Holm Town, is twelve miles 
distant from Douglas, and eight from Castletown ; it is more re- 
markable for its ancient than its present rank. Paes 

“In the feudal times, this town must have derived consequence 
from its vicinity to the castle; and when the smuggling trade was 
at its heighth, Peel was a station of importance, but it is now little 
more than a narrow and dirty fishing town. ‘T he population is esti- 
mated at twelve hundred people. ‘The bay abounds with excellent 
fish, and on this coast the herrings have, for many years, been 
taken in the greatest abundance. Peel Castle stands on a penin- 
sula about one handred yards west of the town ; at low water it is 
joined to the main land by a stone wall, shelving to the top. For- 
merly, the appruach was by a flight of steps, but time has rendered 
them nearly useless, and travellers now make their way to the ruins 
by clambering over the rocks. ; 

“ Till the revestment of the island in the British government, 
this fortress was garrisoned by native troops in the pay of the lord, 
who usually gave them English officers; but at the sale of the 
royalty, the armory was cleared of the matchlocks and other ancient 
weapons, the garrison reduced, and the whole has been suffered to 
fall into a state of incurable ruin. The remains, however, have 
yet an imposing appearance, the walls are still flanked by towers, 
and the outline is pretty well defined; it encloses an irregular poly- 
gon of two acres. The building was originally composed of a sort 
of red slate, winged and faced in many: with red stone, Al- 
most in the centre is a square pyramidical mound of earth, each of 
its sides facing one of the cardinal points. The admeasurement of 
this elevation is seventeen yards, and it is-surrounded by a ditch five 
feet and a half-broad, but of the .use for which it was designed, no 
account hs extant ; it is ee either to have been an = 
nence whence a commander might harangue the troops, or wi 
more probability, the burial-place ‘of some great personage. 

“ In this fortress, two eminent have been imprisoned at 
different times, the one Elenor, wife to Humphrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester, in the reign of Henry 'VI., the other, the great Earl-of. 
Warwick, who, on one-of his reverses, was’banished to the island, 
and detained in the custody of this garrison. ee) 

** Within the ‘Castle are the remains of two cathedrals, one 
dedicated to St. Patrick, and believed tobe the first Christian chureh 
erected here ; the other, inscribed to St.-Germain, and built about 
1845. ‘Il his last is described by several ancient.authors, particularly 
Waldron, as having been,richly ornamented, and abounding in mo- 
numental inscriptions; but, it it ever,was so, the page of history 

has 
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has been more lasting than even memorials of stone and marble, for, 
at present, not a trace of these embellishments is discoverable to. 
the most curious research. It is completely unroofed, and only oc- 
casionly used as a cementery., Bishop Wilson was the last dio- 
cesan enthroned in this cathedral, , | 

“* Underneath is the ecclesiastical prison, constructed with all 
the gloomy severity of Monkish times; it is a vault eighteen feet 
deep, of which the roof is formed by thirteen pointed arches, sup- 
ported upon short pilasters, only twelve inches above the in 
the bottom is extremely rough, and in one corner is a well, or 
spring, which must have made a deplorable addition to the na+ 
tural humidity of the place, where neither light or air is admitted, 
See small window, deep set in the wail at the east 

; . 225. 7 


The superstitions of the people are sometimes very amusing. 
The spectre of a large black hound, which haunts Peet castle, 
called the Manthé dog, is alluded to by Walter Scott in hig 
poem of Marmion. : ' 


« Like him, of whom the stery ran, 
** Who spake the spectre hound in Man.” 


As civilization does not appear to have made a very rapid 
gress in the jsland, it isnot to be wondered that all these his- 
tories should still in some degree maintain their ground. 


‘If a fisherman makes one or two unsuccessful trips, he in- 
stantly proceeds to exorcise his boat by burning gorse or straw in 
the centre, and carrying the flaming material to every crevice 
where it is supposed the evil spirit may continue to lurk. Ifa cow 
is diseased, or any difficulty occurs in churning, the operation of 
the evil eye is “sha, ig suspected, and a strict inquiry is made 
as to who may have been lately upon the spot, for the power of do. 
ing mischief is by no means confined to a few malignant indivi- ' 
duals, but seems to be generally ascribed by every one to an ad- 
versary, or a rival. | te 

“ Conversing on this subject with a farmer of good information 
on general affairs, he expressed the utmost astonishment, not un- 
mixed with terror, at the scepticism with which I listened to some 
of these supernatural histories, in confirmation of which, he re- 
lated one story, to the truth of ‘which, he offered to bring unques- 
tionable evidence, if my unbelief should yet maintain its ground. 
He asserted, that two years before that time, he and a neighbour 
were in treaty for the sale and purchase of a poney, but, differing 
about the price, his neighbour, yered at his dis»ppomtment, Ye 
an evil eye upon the beast, who instantly, and without other vie 
cause, became so lame as to be wholly useless, and so continued 
for twelve months; when, by extraordinary. good juck, another 
pereen called on bim, whe hed oa his part the power to discern 





. 





‘stroyed, without mercy, and their feathers preserved with 
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these unrighteous influences where they had been exercised, and 
to do them away by a counter charm. No sooner had this man cast 
his eyes on the animal, than he pronounced his lameness to have 
originated with the malignant purchaser, and after performing cer- 
tain ceremonies, he assured my informer that the spell was broken, 
and that within a few hours, the poney would he restored to per- 
fect soundness and strength, all which, in course, happened as 
foretold. | 

“ The witches and fairies of Man are neither supposed to com- 
bine, nor to produce exactly the same effects by their power, the 
former being wholly employed in acts of aggression, whilst the lat- 
ter have a mixed jurisdiction, and can produce both good and evil 
by their operations. ‘They are accustomed to perform certain fro- 
lics, which shew some degree of humour and whim in their pro- 
pensities: they are also easily assailable by bribes: thus the dairy- 
maid, who would spare herself unusual exertion, regularly makes 
the offering of a small pat of butter, or a piece of cheese curd, 
which is affixed to the wall of the dairy, and is believed to propi- 
tiate these invisible agehts. The livers of fowls and fish are uni- 
forthly sacrificed to the fairies, At Midsymmer-eve, when their 
power is of unlimited extent, flowers and herbs are the only bar- 
riers to their incursions, and these are regularly spread on the door 
and window-sill to protect the inhabitants.” P. 368. 


With the account of hunting the wren, our readers cannot 
fail to be much amused. 


« But one of the most curious ceremonies, and whic, I belicve, 
is peculiar to the Isle of Man, is, that of hunting the wren, founded 
on a tradition, that in fermer times, a fairy of uncommon beauty 
exerted such undue influence over the male population, that she at 
various times seduced numbers to follow her footsteps, till, by de- 
grees, she led them into the sea, where they perished. This bar- 
barous exercise of power had continued for a great length of time, 


till it was apprehended the island would be ex of its de. 
fenders, when a knight-errant sprung up, who discovered some 
means of countervailing the charms by this syren, and even 


laid a plot for her destruction, which she only escaped at the mo- 
ment of extreme hazard, by taking the form of a wren; but though 
she evaded instant annihilation, a spell was cast upon her, by which 
she was condemned on every succeeding New Year's Day, to re- 
animate the same form, with the definitive sentence, that she must 
ultimately perish by ahuman hand. In consequence of this well- 
authenticated | on the specified anniversary, every man and 
boy in the i (except those who have thrown off the trammels 
of superstition), devote the hours between sun-rise and sun-set, to 
the hope of nears Meat ye and woe be to the individual birds 
of this species, who themselves on this fatal day to the active 
enemies of the race: they are pursued, pelted, fired at, 


eft 
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care, it being an article of belief, that every one of the relics ga- 
thered in this laudable pursuit, is an effectual preservative from 
ship-wreck for one year; and that fishermen would be considered as 
extremely foolhardy, who should enter upon his occupation without 
such a safeguard.’® P. 370. ha 


From the bistory, antiquities, &c. our authoress descends to a 
detail of the price of provisions, servants wages, and the general 
expences of life. House rent appears to be high, being from 
30 to 401. per annum for even a moderate house. Butchers’ 
meat is higher in proportion than other provisions, boing ov the 
average 7d. per lb. Wheat during the last year was at 3s. per 
bushel, and oatmeal, an article of general consumption, propor 
tionably cheap. Fish of course is abundant. Port wine may 
be had at 23s. per dozen ; and tea and spirits are at a price 
equally reasonable. For meu servants there is so little demand in 
the island, as to reuder the rate of their wages indeterminate : 
maid servants may be hired, according.to ‘their abilities, from 
4i.to 71. per annum. ‘he Manx currency is 14d. to the shil- 
ling, but the shopkeepers generally deal according to English 
currency ; but the country people prefer their old method of rec- 
koning. Of the state of the Manx Clergy, we are happy to give 
the reader the following gratifying portrait : 


“Ifthe Manx clergy are a little deficient in the exterior polish 
of those attainments derivable from a College education, they are, 
at least, preserved from the contagion of vices too often attendant 
on a superior course of instruction, and retain a simplicity of cha- 
racter and correctness of manners more conducive to the general 
good of those they have to instruct, than greater learning would 
prove with less humility. 

“Much emulation in reading and speaking has, of late, pre- 
vailed amongst the younger candidates, and the improvement in 
these particulars has been very striking, even within the term of 
my own observation. Great part of this evident change in ora- 
tory may be ascribed to the influence of the present bishop, whose 
discourses, which he delivers with calm, but energetic solemnity, 
are particularly impressive. Indeed, it may be truly said, that his 
Lordship’s example, as well as his vigilant superintendance, are 
highly conducive to the preservation of religion in his diocese, as 
well as to the gencral amelioration of manners both in his clergy 
and people, his own character being embellished with all the graces 
derivable from the high polish of elevated society, combined and 
corrected by the gentleness and moderation of genuine Chrig- 
- tianity. 

: The service is performed in most country churches presale 
in English and Manx, in the towns of Douglas and Castletown ; 
the former language is adopted exclusively. The livings are none 
of them large, but they are pretty equally distributed ; the a 

oa 
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does not exceed 3501. nor the lowest fall beneath 801, per annum. 
The service of a curate is almost unknown, and residence very 
strictly enforced. I have witnessed with, pleasure, the respect uni- 
versally shewn to the clergyman and his family in several parishes, 
where such observations have come sonnet Od reach ; and oon 
aceful and orderly ts of these village-pastors in their 
ouses, has forcibly sualaiied me of Goldsmith’s description of a 
similar character.’’ P. $33. 7 
We congratulate the authoress on the production of so atmus- 
ing and interesting a volume. We had infinitely ‘rather travel 
among our Manx countrymen in her entertaining descriptions, 
‘than among the mountains of Switzerland or the antiquities of 


‘Ttaly, in the hasty and ill-written accounts of two thirds of our 
modern tourists. 3 





Art. XIV. Naples and the Campagna Felice. In a Series of 
Letters. 8vo. 412 pp. 1). 1s. Plates. Ackermann. 1815. 


"THESE Letters contain an account of a residence at Naples in 
‘the year 1802. They are the production of a persou of no in- 
considerable humour and vivacity, and will form a pleasmg con- 
trast with the more sombre cast of many modern tours. ‘The 
face of the country, the antiquities, the works of art, are well 
described, and the account which the author gives of. the so- 
ciety of Naples, of its amusements, and its peculiarities, is ex- 
ceedingly amusing. The following is the account of his inter- 


view with the Pope, but our readers must remember that it was 
in 1803. 


_. “ Mr. L, appeared at the proper time this morning, and we 
drove to the Pope’s palace on Mount Quirinal, big with classic re- 
collections and famed for the statues of Castor and Pollux and their 
horses, the immortal works of Phidias and Praxiteles. We were 
ushered into an anti-room full of people, in which a guard of young 
Roman nobles, splendidly dressed and armed, bespoke rather the 
presence ofa warlike monarch, than the abode of the peaceable vi- 
car of heaven. Cardinals and courtiers with papers passed to and 
fro in great bustle of office during the hour and half that our pa- 
tience was put to a trial, At last a chamberlain-came out to ask 
Mr. L. whether we were of the catholic persuasion. The object of 
this quesiion no doubt was to ascertain whether we were to receive 
the papal benediction and the donative of a rosary, with which his 
holiness usually presents the orthodox in faith, Our answer, of 
course, was in the negative, but as I should have liked the present 
above ail things, I added, that if the wish were not inconsistent, we 
should feel Inghly gratified by such a tangible token of the hon- 
our to which his holiness was graciously to admit us, and 
hold the same in everlasting veneration. This observation was an- 
swered with a bow, but was soon found to have been of no avail. 

* Shortly 
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_ Shortly afterwards we were ushered into the holy father’s p 
sence. Conformably to the ceremonial we had previously eogulsed 
into, we stooped. down with one knee, as if to kiss the holy slipper; 
but the pope scizing my hand with his, raised it so quickly that I 
received a ape sharp knock on the forehead. He was plainly 
dressed in the habit of a white-friar, with a little black skull-cap on 
his head, had the appearance of a man of about fifty-four, below the 
middle size, black hair, pale countenance, but an eye full of ex- 
pression, and features which indicated benevolence and good-na- 
ture. He kept standing close to us during the quarter of an hour 
that the audience may have lasted, and was ease and affability itself 
in his conversation. He asked how long we had been at Rome, 
where we came from, paid a handsome compliment to the valour 
of the English recently displayed in Egypt, and expressed his re- 
gret, that owing to the circumstances of the times, Rome had not 

et recovered sufficiently, to prove as attractive tothe English as it 

ad formerly been; adding, ‘ It has suffered grievously, but, like 
the ants, we must, with the assistance of God, try to repair and 
restore as much as is in our power. On the conversation turning 
upon English literature, his holiness was pleased to signify his ad- 
miration of the genius of Milton, whose “ Paradise Lost” he con- 
sidered as the first epic poem of the moderns, if not of the ancients 
too, although he regretted he could only enjoy its beauties through 
the means ofa translation. Being on the chapter of English sacred 
poetry, I thought I might mention Young and his ¢ Nigh 
Phoughts.’—* I have read these in part,’ replied the holy father, 
* but they are too sombre, too serious for me,’ ”” P. 398. 


The plates are generally as humourous and as eccentric as the, 
style ; here and there however we find a serious engraving well 
coloured and executed. 

We cannot omit to present the reader with a whimsical. 
scene which passed on the first arrival of the author at Naples, 
as it gives a fair idea of the ingenuity and quickness of the men- 
dicant friars, 


“ A Franciscan friar, with a charming nosegay and a basket con- 
taining three oranges, meekly stepped in:—* The prior and bre. 
thren of our congregation have favoured me with the grateful task 
of offering to you, tlustrious Sir, oar congratulations on your safe 
arrival in this capital, with our best wishes and prayers for your 
speedy recovery. We entreat your acceptance of this produce of 
our garden, so much beneath the merits of your exalted person, as the 
only token of sincerity which the poverty of St. Francis enables us 
to present to you.”” ‘This address, you will allow, contained no in- 
different specimen of monastic rhetoric ; it was eloquent, kind, and, 
above all, flattering. But for the ‘ speedy recovery,’ I should have 
felt highly pleased. What! do my very looks betray inward dis- 
ease to one who hever saw me before? With civility and, I dare 
say, with a meer} | accent, I a an explanation on this 
delicate point. * If I have erred, Six, it was from having — 
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that vial before I looked at your countenance.’. Neither St. 
Francis nor your humble servant were the losers by this éclaircisse- 
ment 

‘« Substituting a dollar for the half-crown which I had already 
destined to give to this adroit, but good-natured monk, and kindly 
thanking him for all the pretty things he had said, I observed to 
him, that he appeared to be perfectly correct, although he had 
drawn a false conclusion,—that illness had brought me to Naples ; 
but that, whatever my countenance might indicate, the contents of 
the vial in the window were rather intended to re-establish the 
looks of my boot-tops than those of my face. ‘The venerable fa- 
ther paid a neat compliment to English ingenuity, bowed affec- 
tionately for the small donation, assured me that the mineral waters 
with which the environs of the city abound, would soon effect my 
cure, and, requesting to be permitted now and then to enquire after 
my health, respectfully withdrew 

“« This was not the only visit I received of the same kind, al- 
though the only one that had to boast of any other return than my 
best thanks.” P. 4. 


Art. XV. The Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By 
William Henry, M.D. F.RS. 8vo. 534 pp. * Baldwin and 
Co. 1815. ° - 


THE name of Henry is well known at Manchester, it has 
travelled even to the metropolis, and reached it with —ho- 
nour. The author of these volumes appears to be a man of 
much practical science. It compreheads all the elements of 
chemical knowledge, and it comprehends them in such a manner 
as to engraft then: readily upon the mind of the reader. The in- 
formation we gain from Mr. Hensy is not superficial in ‘itself, 
nor theoretical in its tendency; it is clear, substantial, and prac- 
tical. We do not know indeed of a better book to regulate the 
studies, aud to guide the practice of a young chemist. In the 
conduct of experiments it will be found especially useful. 

aa us tuke as an example Mr, Henry’s observations om 
alcohol. 


* Tt has been a subject of controversy whether the alcohol, ob- 
tained by the distillation of wines, and of other fermented liquors, 
existed ready formed in those liquors, or has been actually pro- 
duced, in consequence of a new arrangement of the elements of 
the fluid by the increase of temperature. The latter opiniem was 
supported by Fabroni, and had gained considerable currency, till 
the contrary was fully- established by Mr. Brande, in two me- 
moirs; in the first of which it was shown, that the results of the. 
distillation of wine are not affected by a variation of temperature 
' equal ro 20 degrees of Fahrenheit; and in the second, that alco- 
ws may be separated from wine, without the intervention of 

eat. 

“« When a solution of acetate of lead (sugar of lead) or of 
subacetate of lead (Goulard’s Extract) is added to wine, aber 
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insoluble precipitate is quickly formed, consisting of a compound of 
the metallic AY with the arid and extractive colouring matter of 
the wine. On Bitesing the fluid, we obtain a mixture. of al 
water, and a portion of the acid of the metallic salt ; provide 
latte has not been added in excess, in which case a part of the | 
remains undecomposed. From this liquid, hot and dry subcarbs 
nate of potash separates the water; and the alcohol | at tl 
top, forming a distinct, stratum, _ By operating on. artificial, mix- 
tures of alcohol and water, Mr. Brande found that when the alco- 
hol is not less than.16 per cent. the . CanEY indicated by the sub- 
carbonate, was always within one Sl in 100 of the real pro- 
portion contained in the mixture. The experiments may be re- 
peated in glass tubes, from half an inch to two inches diameter, ac- 
curately graduated into 100 parts, 
ecommended the substitution of very 


“ Gay Lussac has lately ) 
finely powdered litharge for the acetate of lead ; and has added th 
important fact that wine distilled in vacuo, at the temperature 
60° Faht., affords alcohol ; a convincing proof, if any had been ri 
am that the alcohol is merely separated, and not formed, b 
istillation, oe 

“ From an extensive series of experiments, Mr. Brande hag 

constructed the following 


“ Table of the Quantity of Alephal, of Specific gravity “B25 a 








60° Faht. in various. Wines; dc 
Kind of Wine, | 700 Measures Kind of Wine, es, 
Port, average ...... ~- 23,48 | Frontignac +++ +**+s¢ 1279 
Ditto, highest .....+.. 85.83. | Coti Roti «s+esese+s+s 12.32 
Ditto, lowest eee eevee 19 Roussillon eeveveee eens 17.26 
Madeira, highest ...... 2442 | Cape Madeira ...-..-. - 181 


Ditto, lowest eee e806 19.34 Cape Muschat o 00,89 9: 18.$ 
Sherry, average of 4.~ 19.19 | Constantia « «+--+ «9+ 19.78 
Claret, ditto of 3... oe 14.43 | Tent, .cosccerserssege Hes 
Calcavella .... secede 18.10 SheraazZ.cceeesseessss 15 ‘4 
Lisbon soccesecesesce 18,04 S$ USC eveeeerteere 15.28 
M eeeeseeeesoeses 17.26 ; eee beeen weer erre 14.68 
Bu eovccecceccee 18.49 Tokay oeeeeee Beeere 9.88 
ued Menon, eaeeseese 18.40 ee rete rtf 
msey CITA+ sees 16A0 | Grape eeee weer oe a 
Marsalacece coccicceces 95.87 Currant Wine eeeseeee 20.55 


Ditto «++eccccerccccce 17.96 Gooseberry Ditto...... 11.84 

Rei Champagne -+++-- 11.90 | Elder Wine ......... - 9.87 

Manly BEI SE 12,80 | Cider:.....s..s00e0-s oa? 
eecccesssese 14,53 Perry...+... eevee. eee 

DMRS Css is VEU A 11.95 Brown Stout.... eerees 6.80 


White Hermitage...... 17.48 Ale ~~ Oe ee eeeeeerere 8,88 
Red Ditto....sevesess 12:32 | Brandy CoivecevGeve.ce COBO 
Hock +++s 00 sesene eeee 14.87 Rum eee eeressessere 53.68 
Ditto «oresecseecceeecs 8.88 | Hollands eeee coeeeese 51.60 
‘Vin de’ Grave Teer ere YF 12.60 iit 37 2 ‘for og 796 ais BA 
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« Some doubt may, perhaps, be excited of the accuracy of this 
Table, by a reference to the comparative intoxicating effects of 
port wine and brandy, the latter of which certainly are more than 
double those of the former. But it is to be remembered, that, ia 
wine, the alcohol is in a state of combination with other ingre- 
dients, which must necessarily diminish its activity on the animal 
s stem. 

Me [. To prepare alcohol, the spirit of wine of the shops may be 
pts To a quantity contained in a glass vessel, the sub- 
carbonate of potash, perfectly dry, and heated to about 300°, is to 
be added; the mixture is to be well shaken ; the clear liquor de- 
canted ; and this is to be repeated as Jong as the alkali is moistened 
by the spirit When enough has been employed, the next addi- 
tion will fal] to the bottom in a perfectly dry state. The dry mu- 
riate of lime may be advantageously used as a substitute for alkali. 
Or it may be employed to strengthen alcohol, which has been pre- 
pared with the mild vegetable alkali; but it appears doubtful whe- 
ther a little ether is not produced by its action. When the mu. 
riate is no longer moistened on being added to the spirit, we may 


‘ conclude that enough has been used. Two distinct strata will then 


be seen in the liquid, the solution of muriate of lime in water, at 
the bottom, and thealcohol at the top. The latter is to be decant- 
ed, or drawn off by a syphon, and then submitted to distillation, 
reserving only the portions which first over. Gay Lussac re. 
commenda quicklime or barytes, in an! serde to muriate of lime; 
and Dubuc advises the use of dry alumine, by which he brought 
alcohol to the specific gravity .817, without any risk of forming 
either by the process. 

“ II. 1. Alcohol is considerably lighter than water, viz. in the 
proportion of 800 or 820 to 1000. e lightest, that can be ob- 
tained, by simple distillation, from spirit of wine, has the specific 
gravity of 826. By the intervention of substances which strongly 
attract ‘water, Chaussier brought it to the specific gravity of 798, 
and Lovitz and Saussure, jun. to 791 or 792. Alcohol of the 
specific gravity 820 still contains, according: to Lovitz, about ;',th 
its weight of water. When of the specific gravity 920, ‘it has been 
called proof spirits ; the term above proof being used-to denote a 
spirit lighter than this, and under proof one which contains a still 
larger o> aes of water. Rectified spirit is-directed, by the 
London P copeia, to have the specific gravity of 835, but it 
seldom exceeds 840.” Vol. II. P. 257, =: _ 

This extract will be the more curious, as it will give the 
reader the quantity of real alcohol, which he is to expect in the 
different wines, which he may be im the habit of drinking, Mr. 
Henry has given us a copious analysis of all animal, mineral, and 
vegetable matter, with many very useful tables extracted from dif- 
ferent publications, which we have not seen. brought together be- 
a — part alone of the volumes we consider as especially 
Vv . ‘ ~taees Geiees 

In the second volume we find a chapter upon es 

| 4 
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ef chemical tests to the uses of, the farmer and of the country 
gentleman ; from this we shall extract a very useful account of 
the meaus which are necessary to determine the purity of lime, 
wheu used as a manure. 
“ It is impossible to lay down any general rules respecting the 
fitness of Gass dor tan guirponns ef ugeicaleises because much must. 
depend on the peculiarities of soil, exposure, and other circum-: 
stances. Hence a species of lime may be extremely well adapted 
for one kind of land and not for another. All that can be accom- 
plished by chemical means is to ascertain the d ya a 
the lime, und to infer, from this, to what kind of soil it is 
adapted. Thus a lime, which contains much argillaceous earth, is 
better adapted than a purer one to dry and gravelly soils; and stiff 
clayey require a lime as free as possible from the argillaceous 


t. 

“ To determine the purity of lime, let a given weight be dis- 
solved in diluted muriatic acid. Let a little excess of acid be. 
added, that no portion may remain undissolved owing to the defi- 
ciency of the solvent. Dilute with distilled water; let the inso- 
luble part, if any, subside, and the clear liquor be decanted. Wash 
the sediment with farther portions of water, and pour it upon @ 
filter, previously ie wise Dry the filter and ascertain its increase 
of weight, which will indicate how much insoluble matter the. 
quantity of lime submitted to experiment contained. It is easy to 
judge by the external qualities of the insoluble portion, whether 
argillaceous earth abounds in its composition. 

“There is one earth, however, lately found in several lime- 
stones, which is highly injurious to the vegetation of plants, and is 
not discoverable by the furegoing process, being, equally with 
lime, soluble in muriatic acid. This earth is magnesia, which, by. 
direct experiments, has been ascertained to be extremely noxious 
to plants. Mr. Tennant, the gentleman to whom we owe this fact, 
was informed, that in the neighbourhood of Doncaster two kinds 
of lime were employed, one of which it was necessary to use very 
sparing, and to spread very evenly ; for it was said, that a — 
proportion, instead of increasing, diminished the fertility of 
soil; and that, whenever a heap of it was left in one spot, all:fer- 
tility was prevented for many years. Fifty or sixty bushels on an 
acre were considered to be as much as could be used with advan- 
tage. ‘The other sort of lime, which was obtained from a village 
near Ferrybridge, though considerably dearer, from the distant 
carriage, was more frequently employed, on account of its supes 
rior utility. A large quantity was never found to be i ; and 
=~ spots which were covered with apa of ing rendered 
‘barren, became remarkably fertile. examining composi- 
tion of these two species of lime, the fertilizing one proved to con- 
sist entirely of calcareous earth, and the noxious one of three parts 
lime and two magnesia. 

“* The presence of magnesia in lime proved, on farther investie 
gation, to be a very common occurrence. The lime- 
one appears to extend for 30 or 40 miles from a little a 
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of Worksop, in Nottinghamshire, to near Ferrybridge, in Yorkshire, 
and it has also been found at Breedon and Matlock, in Derbyshire. 
‘* The magnesian lime-stone, according to Mr. Tennant, may 
easily be distinguished from that which is purely calcareous, by 
the slowness of its solution in acids, which is so considerable, that 
even the softest kind of the former is much longer in dissolving than 
marble. It has also frequently a crystallized structure, and some- 
times though not always, small black dots may be seen dispersed 
through it. .In the countries where this lime stoue is found, the 
Time is generally distinguished, from its effects in agriculture, by 
the farmers, as hot lime, in opposition to the purely calcareous, 
whieh they term mild. 
' “ To ascertain, by chemical means, the composition of a lime or 
lime-stone suspected to contain magnesia, the following is the easiest, 
though not the most accurate, process. Procure a Florence flask, 
‘eke olean it well from oil by a little soap-lees or salt of tartar and quick- 
i F’ lime mixed, ‘and break it off, about the middle of the body, by set- 
BE ting fire toa string tied round it and moistened with oil of turpen- 
His tine. Into the bottom part of this flask put 100 grains of the lime 
Tis ar line-Stone, and pour on it, by degrees, half an ounce of strong 
Thre a acid. On each affusion of acid a violent effervescence 
yn will ensue ; when this ceases, stir the acid and lime together with 





' 

I 

, 

Bat 

HE a small glass tube, or rod, and place the flask in-an iron pan, filled 
Hi, us| with sand. Sct it over the fire, and continue the heat till the mass 
pee is quite dry. Scrape off the dry mass, weigh it, and put it into a 
tht wine glass, which may be filled up with water. Stir the mixture, 
r nn and when it has stood half an hour, pour the whole on a filtering- 
al paper, placed on a funnel, and previously weighed. Wash the in- 
a soluble part with water, as it lies on the filter, and add the wash- 
Ee ings to the filtered liquor. To this liquor add a solution of half an 
id ounce of salt of tartar in water, when, if magnesia be present, 4 
a very copious white sediment will ensue, if lime only, merely a 
: slight muilkiness. Inthe former case, heat the liquor by setting it 
ay in @ tea-cup near the fire; let the sediment subside; pour off the 
clear liquor, which may be thrown away, and wash the white 
powder repeatedly with warm water. Then pour it on a filter of 
paper, the weight of which is known, dry it, and weigh, The 
result, if the Jime-stone has been submitted to experiment, shows 
how much carbonate of magnesia was contained in the original 
sind stone, or, deducting 60 per cent. how much pure magnesia 100 
i parts of the lime-stone contained. If the burnt lime has been 
of used, deduct from the weight of the precipitate 60 per cent. and 
Pity, the remainder will give the weight of the magnesia in each 100 
4 : ; grains of the burnt lime.’”’ P. $81. : : 
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. These volumes are entitled to our approbation on every ac+ 

+, ; 
5 count, especially as their author appears to stick cluse to the 
aa subjeet, and not to indulge himself and weary his readers, like 
some othe writers on chemistry, with pompous generalities aud 
poetical absurdities. | 
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Expostulatory Remarks on Mr. Faber’s Reply to the Dean of Chichester, By 
Christopher Bethell, Dean of Chichester. 2s, 

Sermons preached in the Church of Kilmallie. By the Rev. John Ross, A, M, 
Svo. 5s. 
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Joseph Fletcher, M.A. 12mo. 9s. : 
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‘Two Sermons on Schism. the Hon. and Rev. Charles Knox, Archdeacon of 
Armagh, Preached on the 6th and 20th of October, 1816, at Aughnaclay, and 
addressed principally to the Methodists of Ireland: with an Appendix, contain- 
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By the’ same Author. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

An Appendix to a Course of Sermons, preached before the University ef Cam- 
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Chaplain of Trinity College. 8vo. 15. 

_ The Duty of Communion with the Established Church, and its Claim to exclu- 
oy Support demonstrated. By Robert Morres, M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury. 
vo. 3s. 

The Duty of Honouring the King considered.—A Sermon delivered in the 
Parish Church of St. Mary’s, Warwick, on Sunday, the 9th of February, 1817, 
By the Rev. John Boudies, M.A., Vieat, Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon, 
the Earl of Watwick. 8vo; 1s. 
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iving to Almighty God, for his late merciful Preservation of the Prince Regent, 
rom the outrageous and desperate Attack against his Person, as he passed from 
the Parliament-house, on Tyesday the 28th Day of January,. By Joseph Holden 
Pott, Archdeacon of London, and Vicar of St. Martin in the Fields, 8vo. 4s, 
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stantial Evidence. 8vo. 5s. 
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the Inner Temple. 8vo. 1. 1s 

A Report of the Proceedings upon an Information in the Nature of a Quo 
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Systew 
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System of Licensing Public-houses and Liquor-shops. By a Licensed Victualler. 
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An Explanation of the Principles and Proceedings of the Provident Lustitution 
at Bath, for Savings. By John Haygarth, M,D.F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 5a 

A Complete and Authentic Copy of the late Appeal of the King*s College, 
against the Fellows of Eton, for ing ecclesiastical Preferment with their 

Fellowships, with the Answer of the Latter, &c. ; to which are added, mye 
marks, Critical and Explanatory, upon Mr. Philip Wiliiams’s Report of 
se which took Pluce before the Visiter in the Hall of Doctors’ ; 
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The Book of Versions: or Guide to French Translation and Construction. By 
aus eed Ohio: ¢ Collection of Essay Literature, M wonding 
2 ection of son Li re, Men, and M 
By William asiee *@Vols. 12mo. 14s. 
Apicias Redivivus ; or the Cook’s Oracle: being 600 Receipts, the Result of 
actual Experiments instituted in the Kitchen dh» se hat ra al 


es eee eee See oe 
Oxford University Calendar for 1817. 5s. 6d. 
A New Oxford Gaide} with Ten Etchings, by G. Cooper. 4s. 


Debrett's Peerage of the United Kingdom, corrected to the present Time with 
additional Plates. 2 Vols. 18m. 11. 4s. ' 
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WORKS IN beta PRESS. 


A Series of Sermons en various Subjects, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical. By the Rev. George Mathew, in two Octavo Volumes. 

A Translation, by Mr. Allen, of Dr. Outram’s Dissertations 
on Sacrifices. 

A Course Lectures on the Church. Catechism for every 

in the Year. By the Rev. Sir 4dam Gordon. . 

The Bible Ciass Book, or Scripture eee tet for every Day 
in the Year, selected from: the most entertaining and instructive 
Parts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Pompeiana, or Observations on the Topography, Pilifies, 
and Ornaments of Pompeii, with six he Drawings 
made on the spot. By Sin Sir W. Gell, and J. P. Gandy, a Short 

An Historical Prax deo of the Rise’ und Progress 0 
Hand, extracted from Lectures delivered by the Anite ‘Mr. 
James Henry Lewis, with fourteen Plates, exhibiting the various 
Alphabets. 

y Set of Engravings of the Altar, Tombs, Effigies, and 
Monuments found in the County of Northampton, from the 
pb of } = Se ae English bigigg 

a ntroductton to Composition oetic 
Rincaliog tex, JEsop modernized in a Series of ‘Tales, with 
Sketches for Hwan ti and Poetic Readings, with Metrical 
Notes to each Line, to regulate the Accents and Pauses... 

An Examination of the Prophecies, with a View to ascertain 
= Issue of the recent of the Old : 

Revival of Popery; aud of the present mental Ferment 

3 ore ss likewise how far Great Britain is likely to share 

in ther Calonities which Providence will accomplish the final 

Overthrow of the ingdoms of the Roman Monarchy. By the 
Rev. Mr. Bicheno. ; 

‘Melincourt, by the Author of Headlong Hall. oe gee 
























